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CopYRicat, 1890, By E. L. Ketioae & Co. _ 


PRESIDENT PATTON, in his address last summer 

in Brooklyn, made good use of the word “‘ar- 
ticulation.” We had heard frequently of ‘‘ unifica- 
tion,” but never so much before concerning “ artic- 
ulation.” The more we think of this subject the 
more are we impressed with its importance. A 
beautiful box is thoroughly unified but not at all 
articulated. We must go to the animal kingdom 
for our best illustrations. The limbs of an animal, 
when in good working order, are admirably articu- 
lated, so as to produce the very best results. In a 
school course of study we may have perfect unifica- 
tion but very poor articulation, and so very poor 
results. Limbs, bones, muscles, joints, and tendons 
are necessary, but under all there must be a life- 
force. With this the articulation becomes perfect. 
In the progress of education we shall get beyond 
mere unification into the life giving work of articu- 
lation. Then there will be the freedom that comes 
from harmonious movement, propelled by 4 thifik- 
ing center, and pervaded by that subtle thing which 
we call life. This will make our school work as 
nearly perfect as it is possible for human work to 
be, and the result will be as good results as it is pos- 
sible to get from the human mind working through 
material mechanism. a : 








A TEACHER of good abilities and success, lately 
left his work and entered on the practice of 
law; he writes to us asking, ‘‘ Did I not do well?” 
This cannot be told now, nor ina few words. We 
urge no man to teach when he seeks money or fame 
as the ends; neither of these fall to the lot of the 
teacher. A young man preferred teaching to clerk- 
ing in a bank, much to the disgust of a very prac- 
tical friend. ‘‘ I never knew but one teacher to make 
any money, and he kept a boarding school,” was 
the curt hint he gave as the outcome of teaching. 
But has teaching its rewards? What is there in 
its occupations that would gratify men of the cali- 
ber of Dr. Arnold, Dr. McCosh, and the many able 
men who have devoted and are devoting their time 
toit? Teaching is a broad name fora kind of work 
that increases with civilization and is the cause of 
civilization. In the early stages of the world’s his- 
tory the father and the mother were the teachers. 
As civilization dawned the work once who!ly done 
by the father of the family became segregated—then 
grew up the trades of the carpenter, the mason, etc. ; 
there was need of one who could impart knowledge: 
to children, and the teacher appeared. * 

As civilization progresses the need of teachers 
increases. No longer is the teacher limited to the 
school-room. There are teachers of all kinds com- 
ing forward—teachers of the art of training horses, 
of dress cutting, of massage, of physical develop- 
ment, of the feeble minded, of architecture, of en- 
graving, as well as the various trades, But along 
with this development of special teaching there is 
an ever enlarging class of men and women who are 
helping on the work of the ordinary teacher and 
preacher. The teacher and the preacher are now 
more closely related than ever. The cardinal prin- 
ciple of the New Education is that the object of the 
teaching is to form character. The teacher is sec- 
onded in his efforts by nearly every writer of books, 
and by most of the public press; the teacher in the 
school who takes the stand of a character-former, is 
one of the great agencies of civilization, and walks 
side by side with the great writers of the world— 
with Shakespeare, Milton, Homer, Virgil, Scott, 
Longfellow, and Bryant; he has a vast fellowship. 

George Eliot once wrote: ‘‘To teach the young 
personally has always seemed to me the most satis- 
factory supplement to teaching the world through 
books; and I have often wished that I had such a 
means of having fresh, living, spiritual children 
within sight.” This was an instructive expression 
of her feeling that she felt that she was a character- 
former, and, that she would like to behold those to 
whom she spoke, and mark the effect of her words. 
To belong to a class who are molding the lives and 
thoughts of others is an honorable object to aim at 
in life. Such may claim kinship with the best that 
have lived and are living. The number who are to 
engage in such work is to steadily and rapidly in- 
crease, it is plain; and the office of the teacher is to 
be held in still higher respect as time goes on. 
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‘THE newer class of teachers do much more than 

hear lessons in the “three R's.” The great 
Creator has placed objects before the human race 
for its education; the starry heavens are before it 
for twelve of the twenty-four hours. There is deep 
meaning in this. 

As April began to melt away into May, a star of 
delicious brightness made its appearance in the 
west just after sunset. Its daily increase of bril- 
liancy causes the eye of even the uncultivated to re- 
gard it with interest. It is Venus, the nearest plan- 
et to the earth turning in its orbit, and as the star 
of evening arousing the deepest feelings in the hu- 
man breast; this it has done for more then six 
thousand years. And for untold centuries, perhaps 
forever, it will circle round and round the sun, an 
object of beauty and interest to the beholder. She 





is now on the further side of the sun, a hundred and 
fifty million miles distant, and is approaching the 
earth; of course she will grow brighter day by day. 
For many months this object lesson will be hung up 
before the human race. In the city, on the farm, 
on the seashore, and on the mountains, this brilliant 
planet will be looked at as another earth. Thus do 
we appear to those who look out from Venus with 
straining eyes, asking the old-time question, ‘‘Where 
is He who laid the foundations and caused the even- 
ing stars to sing with joy?” Like two ships that 
pass at a vast distance from each other in the great 
ocean of space, are the earth and her sister globe, 
Venus. Is it possible there are as many anxious 
hearts, as many loving hearts, as many busy brains 
and bodies, on that planet as there are on this ? 





A FEW weeks ago Andrew Carnegie wrote a long 

article for the New York Tribune on ‘** How to 
Win a Fortune,” and it is the most notable contribu- 
tion to thissubject that has appeared for some time. 
Mr. Carnegie does not favor a college course of 
study for those who expect to engage in the rough 
and tumble of the business world. He says a city 
banker gave him thirty-six names of presidents and 
vice-presidents and cashiers, in our New York City 
banks, who had begun business as boys or clerks— 
none of them college graduates. He says that he 
has inquired and searched everywhere, in all quar- 
ters and finds scarcely a trace of the college grad- 
uate in business. This comes because the prize- 
takers in the money market commence very young, 
and so get many years the start of the graduate, 
whose learning in college walls eminently unfits 
him to know how to make money. The habits of 
making money are acquired in business from four- 
teen to twenty. He does not value very much a 
knowledge of Plato or Cicero, but thinks it much 
better for a young man to know how much a dollar 
is worth and how to invest it, so that it will bring 
two, than how to scan Virgil or work out the prob- 
lems in higher mathematics. The poor office boy 
who has been to school but two or three years is the 
merchant princein embryo. The winning classes are 
recruiting from the clerks and working mechanics, 
who commenced life without capital, without family 
influence, and without college education. The in- 
fluence of college learning and even of capital, all 
combined have so far not proved able, he says, to 
contend successfully against the energy and indom- 
itable will which springs from all-conquering pov- 
erty. His closing words concerning the dangers to 
young men should be written in letters of gold and 
put in frames of silver. His exhortation is first of 
all, not todrink. ‘‘There is no use in wasting time 
upon any young man whodrinksliquor.” (2) Never 
speculate ; then (3) concentrate. Do that which is 
to be done thoroughly, and keep on at that which 
is directly before the mind, not turning aside to the 
right or the left. Mr. Carnegie believes that as 
great fortunes are to be made in the future as have 
been made in the past. The opportunities just now 
are very fine; any boy of decent ability can be rec- 
ognized. No man can keep another man down ; he 
will rise in spite of all the opposition that is placed 
before him, provided he has in him the grit and the 
knowledge. Grit, and pluck, and knowledge, are 
the three talismanic words. There is much in all 
this that teachers should give to their pupils ; they 
come from a wise man who has had long experience 
with the world, as it is, in this last decade of the 
Nineteenth century. 


oe 


‘THE teacher who resists the current of educational 

thought is as foolish as the old woman who 
tried to keep the tide from coming im her house by 
sweeping out the water with her old broom. The 
water came in, but the old woman got out. 
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Last year Supt. Balliet delivered an excellent 
address before the Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association on ‘‘Changes in School Curricula.” 
It was widely noticed, and a recent reference to it 
convinces us that it has many merits that should 
induce its author to enlarge his ideas, and place it 
in permanent form before the American teachers. 
His two ideas are co-ordination and consolidation. 
Granted that all the branches generally adopted in 
our courses of study are to remain for some time in 
the future, it is exceedingly important that there 
should be no waste of time in going over the same 
ground twice. We continue to teach a number of 
topics in connection with several branches, as if 
they had no connection with one another. In differ- 
ent parts of the curriculum these could be unified 
and arranged in such a way as to fit into the work, 
and so concentrated as to save much time and 
greatly to promote efficiency. Especially is this the 
case with history, geography, and some parts of 
arithmetic. We have not space here to point out 
exactly how this can be done, but any teacher plac- 
ing the various parts of his course of study before 
him, will easily see that there is too much isolation 
and too little unification in our work. A course of 
study should be very much like a lawyer’s argu- 
ment before the jury, viz.: it should have a begin- 
ning, logical continuance, and a natural end. It 
would be fatal for a lawyer to present the same 
subject three or four times, connecting his remarks 
with what had gone before or what was to come 
after. It isso with a course of study. In consoli- 
dating our school work we must have definitely in 
view the result to be reached, and the time we 
have in which to reach these results. The average 
child goes to school but three or four years after he 
reaches some degree of maturity. During these 
years we have to do the work that will go with him 
through a lifetime. What does he need most ? 
This 1s the important question before our school 
philosophers to-day. It is evidently wrong to co- 
ordinate his work under the supposition that he is 
to go to college, for he is not; he is more likely to 
graduate in a college for shoveling dirt than for 
digging out Greek roots. At all events, he needs a 
sound body and a good mental machine, capable of 
working rapidly and correctly. It is true he needs 
to read, write, and spell, but reading, writing, and 
spelling are but incidents. His mind is the princi- 
pal thing. He must have concepts. This is essen- 
tial. Geography should be taught so as to give him 
clear concepts of the present condition of the world 
on which he lives; history, that he may have cor- 
rect concepts of the world as it has been during the 
past; geometry, that he may have concepts of form 
in the knowledge of their relations; arithmetic, 
that he may have concepts of number and quantity. 
Reading, writing, and grammar are not ends, but 
means to ends. Now with this idea in view, our 
courses of study may be very much simplified. If 
the main object is to cram the mind with facts that 
may render him good service in after life, then our 
courses of study are about right, but if the aim is to 
give him clear concepts and lead him to express 
them, both orally and in writing, finely and correct- 
ly, then our courses of study should be very much 
modified. It all depends upon the way we look at 
this business. The reason why we are beginning to 
suspect that we have been using wrong curricula 
is because we are beginning to get better notions of 
education. It is certain that we look at things differ- 
ently from what our fathers looked at them, and on 
the whole we are looking at the world better than 
they looked at it. So it is that we have come to the 
time that we consider that our classes should do all 
the work possible for the sake of thought, and not 
for the sake of passing an examination in number- 
less facts. Mr. Balliet well says that by teaching 
all language studies with the thought studies, much 
valuable time may be saved and ample room be 
found for the introduction of work into our schools 
of a practical character; for which there seems to be 
no room now. 
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‘‘CHILDREN have more need of models than of 
critics ;” so said Joubert, and he was right. 








THE genuine teacher is a religious man; there 
is no real teaching done by an irreligious man. 
Teaching is something diviner than drilling boys 
and girls in the multiplication table. The effort of 
the genuine teacher is to form character—to induce 
children to know and to follow the great laws of 
the universe. And noone can enter on this mighty 
work without being in spirit a child of the Creator, 
whose paths he is pointing out, and towards which 
he is leading the young feet. It is supposed by 
some that a man of no character may impart the 
useful knowledge he has, but the mistake is defining 
this to be teaching; out of this error the world is 
slowly emerging. The world will make the error 
for a long time to come, but the teacher himself 
ought not. ‘‘I give my life for the sheep,” has a 
profound meaning; it is the life of the teacher that 
he teaches with—that is the instrument by which 
all beneficent work is done in this world. Even to 
such materials as stone the life imparts itself—wit- 
ness the cathedrals of Europe; and when the human 
soul is to be molded the life of the teacher is the 
means to be employed. 

A woman of nearly sixty years of age, who had 


enjoyed all that wealth and social position could’ 


give her, lately said to Rev. Dr. Rainsford: ‘‘ My 
father spared no expense. I had masters in music 
and languages, but) I now want to be taught by 
some one who feels an interest in me and in what I 
think and do. My accomplishments, as they are 
called, have not penetrated beyond the surface. It 
is truth that nourishes us and that has been want- 
ing.” 

Everywhere, in every class, the teacher must 
show by word and look, that he attempts faithfully 
to live the life of the Great Teacher. This is not 
accomplished by pinning a card on the breast, ‘‘I 
am a Christian,” but by acting toward “to the least 
of these” in the spirit of Christ. True, in his exam- 
ination, no questions were asked as to his fitness to 
impart his life, but he must do it all the same. 


-e- 





THE books that are read to-day and the books 
that will be read fifty years hence, will form 
entirely distinct libraries. Few books live for- 
ever, and these are frequently the ones that are 
least expected to be immortal. No one thought that 
Shakespeare was the greatest mind the world has 
ever produced until some time after his death. The 
past has not been prolific of great educational clas- 
sics. Plato's ‘‘ Republic” is the only one that Greece 
produced, and Quintilian is the sole Roman author 
on education that has come down to us from his 
time. There was nothing written upon education 
after Quintilian, worth preserving, until Rousseau ; 
and from Rosseau nothing great until to-day. Edu- 
cational psychology is in a transition state. The 
history of education is not written, the philosophy 
of education has its elements in a half dozen books, 
but its final crystallization inno one. During the 
last twenty-five years a multitude of books on edu- 
cation have appeared and great progress has been 
made in school practice, but no one has yet written 
that which will be looked upon by future genera- 
tions as towering above the ages. The man to write 
this book has not become visible. This is not a 
cause for discouragement but rather for congratula. 
tion. The future is before us, full of brightness: we 
are expecting great results, so the present must be 
content to lay the foundations. The future Golden 
Age will shed its light to gladden the hearts of those 
who come after us. 





‘“CHILD Saving Institutions” are in existence in 
various parts of Europe and America. Dr. Ber- 
nardo, of London, has done a wonderful work 
there and in this country. Statistics show an ex- 
penditure of over six millions of dollars already. 
The objects Dr. Bernado had before him are: (1) To 
rescue, educate, and industrially train orphans and 
destitute children. (2) To help the sick and the poor. 
But he early saw it was best to concentrate his at- 
tention on the children. The story of his work is a 
most interesting one. Let every teacher in every 
town or city do something for destitute boys and 
girls, 


RUSKIN says: “I pray you with all earnestness, to 
prove and know within your hearts, that all things lovely 
and righteous are pessible for those who believe in their 
possibility, and who determine that, for their part, they 
will make every day’s work contribute to them. Let 
every morning be to you as the beginning of life, and 
every setting sun be to you as its close ; then let every 
one of these short lives leave its sure record of some 
kindly thing done for others, some good strength or 
knowledge gained for yourselves.” 

This is a foundation doctrine for the teacher to impress 
firmly upon himself every morning—to seek for the 
lovely and righteous all the day in the school-room. To 
impress on his pupils to do one kindly thing, at least, 
for others each day, comes next in importance. First, 
let him get himself right, and then try to get others 
there, 


THE papers tell us that an Indian princess has been 
delivering addresses in behalf of the native girls in 
India. Such an address is probably needed in India, 
where there is a settled conviction that woman's 
sphere is separate from man’s. India is gradually becom- 
ing convinced that a woman under all circumstances is 
as good as a man, and under some other circumstances 
better. But the world will never come to admit that 
there is a perfect equality of the sexes, yet it is admitting 
that the average of goodness and ability, in certain 
directions, is greater among women than among men. 
Woman’s work must always be more circumscribed ; 
she must always be the conservator of goodness and 
virtue. A woman must be independent, yet it is not 
possible for any human being to be independent in 
every direction. Jn very many respects we are all 
dependent, and must always be. Woman in India has 
been so degraded that it is a difficult and slow task to 
bring her up even to the condition of man as he is 
found in her native country. When we say that it is 
the duty of parentsto give good training to their daugh- 
ters we ought at once to ask what do we mean by good? 
The whole question is a large one, and will be answered 
in the future, as advancement in light gives us the 
ability to answer it, much better than it can be now. 


‘* Aim and End” was the subject of a brief address the 
other day. We were reminded of what the late Mr. 
Thring once said concerning concentration: ‘‘ Many a 
master runs about mentally just as if he was trying to 
catch geese ona common. There is the flock assembled 
in a reasonably compact body. He makes a dash into 
the middle, of course missing his victim; and off they 
go in all directions, he after them, first chasing one, 
then another, till the flock has ceased to be a flock, and 
he, all out of breath, is no longer within reach of any of 
them. Run one goose quietly into a corner, run him 
down, is the first rule of catching geese; and a good 
rule too, whether in class-room or on common. Ever) 
fault must not be chased.” This is good, but like all 
other illustrations—it must not be taken for the whole 
truth. 


EDWARD THRING says: ‘‘ Two things are necessary in 
training mind. There must be something to cal! mind 
into play ; and there must be teaching skill to enable the 
mind to profit by its exercise. That is to say, there 
must be a familiar subject, rich in intelligent difficul- 
ties ; and there must be intelligent skill to turn those 
difficulties to account.” 

All the way along there must be intelligence, it seems. 
The Creator has given the child intelligence. He is not 
unwilling to cope with difficulties to find out something 
that interests him. Mark his efforts with some simple 
apparatus, or his efforts to construct some apparatus! 
These are his attempts at self-education. They are the 
outgoings of his inteliigence in the effort to self-educate. 
We might say that it is the effort of the great Creator 
within him to develop and unfold his faculmes. Mark 
well the fact that there is intelligence at the bottom of 
all his efforts. Now the human being who endeavors t0 
be an eduewtor must work along the same lines as the 
Creator. Hence he must be highly intelligent. 

But it will take a good many years to convince the 
public that the teacher needs to be a very. very, intelli: 
gent man. The cuntrary opinion now holds possession 
of people’s minds. The idea is that a young man takes 
up teaching because it is the easiest way to earn money 
—and that is the reason that very many teach. The 
public do not believe that there is much intelligent skill 
needed. Do the teachers care whether the public think 
so? Do they so conduct themselves that the public se 





they are very, very intelligent? 
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A CASE OF MEMORY. 

Some time ago a boy of twelve was placed under my 
care, with the remark from his father, ‘‘I wish you to 
prepare this young man for college within three years ; 
he will remain that length of time under your care, and 
I shall hold you responsible for the results.” I rephed : 
“You have given me a great work todo. Whether I 
can fit him for coflege during the time you mention 
remains to be seen—it depends altogether on his mental 
capacity, previous training, and home influence. His 
mental capacity you cannot change, his previous train- 
ing is beyond my power to modify, but his home sur- 
roundings must be as I direct, if you expect him to 
accomplish the results you desire in any reasonable 
length of time. I will do the best Ican.” With these 
remarks the father left me, and I turned to face the 
young man. 

I found before me a boy considerably overgrown, 
physically, but evidently quite undergrown mentally: 
A very pleasant conversation revealed the fact that he 
was fond of athletic sports, but hated books and teach- 
ers. His father wanted he should go to college, and he 
supposed he should have to go, but he didn’t want 
and didn’t intend to go if he could helpit. He intim- 
ated that he very much preferred to join a base ball 
team and be a first-class pitcher, than be the first scholar 
in his class in college. He said he would like to make 
money, he didn’t know exactly how h2 should com- 
mence, but thought that if other people could make 
money, he too could find out some way to make money, 
if he set himself about it. We separated good friends, 
and the next morning he presented himself in the school- 
room, Ki 

I soon found that he had good reasoning powers, quick 
observation, a keen sense of the humorous, and a ready 
flow of words ; but that his memory was singularly de- 
ficient, except in one particular, which was names. He 
could remember the names of his school-mates, after hear- 
ing them repeated once, and more wonderful still he 
never failed to recognize by name those whom he had mat 
even but once. On the other hand, he could not repeat 
the multiplication table, he could not tell the year in 
which he was born, he knew nothing about dates in his- 
tory, and in all respects, as far as technical memory is 
concerned, he was sadly wanting. His mental make-up 
was « puzzle to me, and I could not for some time make 
up my mind what was best todo. Was there some- 
thing wanting by nature or was it the result of his train- 
ing? This for some time, I could not determine. He 
was very quick, I found, in everything connected with 
natural history. I tried him in botany, and found that 
he could classify plants easily and correctly, from an 
apparent resemblance. He was very fond of mineral- 
ogy, and soon learned the characteristics of a dozen dif- 
ferent kinds of minerals, and never once hesitated when 
I asked him questions concerning the plants he had 
noticed, or the minerals that had been brought to his 
attention. 

Here was a bright side, but when I opened the Latin 
grammar I found great difficulty. The first lesson I 
gave him was the first declension, and he repeated in 
my presence the terminations and united them with the 
stems correctly, giving the meaning in each case. But 
the next day he had forgotten all he had apparently 
learned the day before. I tried the verbs in the same 
way, giving him roots and terminations. He under- 
stood thoroughly what was told him and during the 
recitation period, was correct and accurate in reproduc- 
ing all that had been taught him, but the next day, 
alas! it was a blank again, and I had to go over the pre- 
vious day’s work, with successful results for the time, 
but unsuccessful when twenty-four hours had passed 
over his benighted head. Here was a phenomenon, sure 
enough. What could1 do? I dreamed over it, thought 
over it, and talked about it with several interested 
friends. I went even farther and read about cases of 
deficiencies, but nothing helped me, so I was forced to 
fall back upon experiment. 

Matters went on with very unsatisfactory results for 
several weeks. At last one day I discovered that when- 
ever I mentioned a word that was like something that 
he knew perfectly he remembered it. This came in the 
following manner. The following sentences were on the 
board: The bees are buzzing. The mosquitoes are hum- 
ming. The water is running. Now I pointed out the 
“ing” in each sentence, after asking him : 

“What are the bees doing?” ‘“ What are the mos- 
quitoes?” “ What the water?” ‘‘ Well, now,” I said, 
“What does ing mean?” He said, “It means that the 
bees keep on buzzing, that the mosquitoes keep on hum- 
ming, and that the water keeps on running.” ‘ Weil 





then, tell me separately what does ‘ing’ mean? and he 
answered at once, “To keep on.” This was not a 
very good answer. I did not criticise it, but asked, 
‘“‘What other things keep on?” And he answered at 
once, ‘‘ The Robin keeps on singing, the wind keeps on 
blowing, the dog keeps on barking.” ‘Then why do 
these keep on?’ I said. This puzzled him, because it 
wasn irrelevant question ; but it called his attention 
to the meaning of the ending “ing.” 

The next day I asked him these questions over again. 
and found that every word was remembered perfectly. 
This was a new revelation, and it at once occurred to me 
that the difficulty with his memory was on account of 
his want of power of associating ideas, and I resolved 
immediately to make a study of this fact and see how I 
could teach the multiplication table by association, in 
such a manner as to fix in his mind its various parts. 

I made the following experiment: “If two boys are 
playing together and two other boys come and play with 
them, how many boys will there be playing together?” 
He said at once, ‘* Four boys, of course,” laughing at the 
simple question. ‘‘ Well, then,” I said, ‘‘ suppose three 
boys are playing together and three more boys come to 
play with them, how many boys will there then be play- 
ing together?” He laughed still more, and said, “‘Of 
course six boys. Anybody would know that.” Then I 
repeated the twos in the following way : ‘‘ Two boys are 
playing together and two more play with them, then 
four boys will be playing together. Three boys are play- 
ing together and three other boys come and play with 
them, and then six boys will be playing together. Four 
boys are playing together and four other boys play with 
them, etc.” I went through the whole of the twos in 
this way and asked him to do the same, and to my aston- 
ishment he repeated every word correctly, without hes- 
itation. He had now a hvok on which to hang his 
thoughts, and it was astonishing how rapidly in this 
way he learned the whole multiplication table. 

Sometimes I used cows, pigs, birds, and other active 
objects, until the whole table to 12 camels on the desert 
met 12 other camels on the desert, and these met 12 
more camels on the desert, until there were 12x12 cam- 
els on the desert that met in an oasis, and then there 
were 144 camels altogether on the desert. 

This was childish, I admit; it was simplicity simplified, 
and under almost any other circumstances I should have 
been ashamed to have been heard repeating such appar- 
ent nonsense, but it suited this boy exactly; he enjoyed 
it immensely ; especially he enjoyed the 12's, and was 
very quick and witty in inventing animals, placing them 
together in curious situations in his mind. In repeating 
the table of the 12’s never in a single case did he forget 
the association with the animals. A3 soon as it had once 
been made, it remained ever afterward fixed in the 
mind as a prominent part of his mental powers. 

Space will not permit me te pursue his case further, 
but it is sufficient to say that I had discovered the key 
by which to unlock his memory, or rather I had discov- 
ered the law governing his mental activity, and after 
this it only rested with me to devise ingenious methods 
by which he could associate something that was strik- 
ing, with what I gave him to learn, and he always 
learned it. In afew months he learned to make his own 
associations whenever anything difficult was given him 
td commit to memory. They were frequently very in- 
genious and often very laughable, but he never failed, 
and before a year had passed he had the reputation of 
having the best memory of any pupil in the school. 





A CORRESPONDENT asks us: ‘‘ What is the difference 
between rational and empirical intuitions?” and ‘* What 
are clear examples of each?” As far as we know any- 
thing about the mind, it has no activity before it is 
brought into action by impressions from without, 
through the senses. We know it is said that poten- 
tially everything is in the mind at birth. By this is 
meant that the mind has the opportunity of growing in 
all directions and that there are some forces native in 
the mind, that foreshadow and also foreordain its 
future development. A grain of wheat can never by 
growth become an oak tree, because there is some force 
within the grain that foreordains the character of its 
growth as wheat. On the other hand a piece of stone 
can never become a grain of wheat, because there is 
nothing in the piece of stone that will cause it to grow. 
All of the sources of knowledge are from without. Im- 
pressions are received by the brain and brought in con- 
tact with the mind, and by comparison, imagination, 
and elaboration, wrought into concepts and thought. 
This is about all we know concerning the sources of 
knowledge. Our rational intuitions are obtained by 





processes of mental activity. Our empirical knowledge 
comes to us by knowing what others have done and by 
making their thoughts our own. This requires much 
less mental effort and gives much less mental training 
than the acquisition of rational knowledge. The whole 
subject of knowledge and its sources, is beset with diffi- 
culties, and cannot at all be discussed by those who have 
not thought long and connectedly on subjects bordering 
upon the domain of metaphysics. 





SOME HINTS AS TO SUCCESS IN TEACHING.—II,. 





By Prin. W. E. BIsseL.L, Newark, N. J. 

3. Any teacher who desires enviable success must know 
what true teaching power is, how to obtain it, and must 
be willing to use all his powers, natural and acquired, 
toward securing it. 

Many theorizing *‘ educators,” ‘so-called, travel up 
and down the land, and the ceaseless burden of their 
song is, ‘‘ We need more than anything else the right 
kind and amount of teaching power.” Nothing truer 
was ever uttered by mortal man ; but too many, because 
of neglect or inability, fail to give good reasons for the 
belief which is in them. They announce their text—a 
good one—but often fail to preach from it. 

We would be wise to spend less time in felicitating 
ourselves upon the progress which we have made and 
are making, and in painting highly-colored word-pic- 
tures of the wonderful possibilites and noble nature of 
our profession. Let us, by all means, appreciate the 
value of the good which has been accomplished ; but let 
us beware lest the colors in which we array our suc- 
cesses are not so gorgeous as to blind us to our short- 
comings and inexcusable defects. 

**Teachers are born not made” may be true; but 
natural gifts cannot alone fit the teacher for the respon- 
sible place he is called upon to fill. By careful study 
and steady, unremitting effort. any teacher may at 
least command the respect of his profession, and prove 
a blessing to those who come under his instruction. 
Are there not altogether too many who fail to do this? 
Honesty compels the answer, ‘‘ Yea, verily.” Why is 
it? We must agree with the unpractical theorists to 
whom we have referred, and say that they fail to under. 
stand what true teaching power is, and have a very 
small amount of the valuable commodity “ in stock.” 

What is true teaching power? We will define it 
briefly in the words of a much respected fellow teacher : 
** True teaching power is the ability to present to the 
learner objects of thought which will win, stimulate, 
and maintain his attention and interest, thus securing 
application and growth.” 

In this definition, ‘‘ win” is opposed to command; 
** stimulate,” to drive; and ‘‘ maintain,” to lose. The 
teaching that fails to arouse the mental powers of the 


child to healthful activity is void of power. When 
only spasmedic attention and languid interest are 
secured, there is weakness in the teaching. The teach- 


ing that does not hold the attention of the learner, 
and incite him to independent thought and study lacks 
the power of true teaching. 

How shall we obtain true power as teachers? First 
of all, let us advance the opinion that book-lore alone 
cannot, does not, qualify any person to act as a teacher 
of youth. There are many walking cyclopedias who go 
through the motions of teaching, but their efforts fail to 
instruct. They have an abundance of material, but 
know not how to use it. A knowlege of the branches to 
be taught 1s, of course, indispensable ; but unless the 
teacher also possessess an intelligent knowledge of the 
intellectual faculties that will be called into exercise, 
he is only partially equipped for his work. He may 
occasionally stumble into success as brilliant as the 
display of a meteor, but it will be equally transient. A 
teacher who does not have clear knowledge concerning 
the offices and relations of the mental faculties is like a 
a rudderless craft. 

Many teachers who have achieved only moderate 
success are at-a loss to understand their failure t> rise 
higher. One reason is that they do not comprehend 
even the simplest operation of the human mind with 
which they have to deal. It is not necessary for us all 
to explore the depths of metaphysical science, nor are 
we called upon to become profound psychologists.* But 
the teacher who will take the trouble to investigate the 
nature and purpose of the different faculties of the 
mind, their mode of action and growth in the different 
stages of life, will do much toward assisting himself in 
the solution of many existing perplexities. How many 
teachers are there who understand the part which 
memory plays in the operations of the mind? Hew 
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many know which is first, the percept or concept? How 
many know that in early life, there is always an invari- 
able sequence in the action of the intellectual powers? 
But without further multiplication of words we repeat 
that true power will come only to those teachers who 
are willing to ‘walk in the light;”—to those who 
recognize and krew of mind as well as matter. The 
physician who would presume to prescribe for our ills 
unguided by a knowledge of anatomy and materia 
medica would soon be forced to take down his shingle. 
What, then, should happen to a person who is endeavor- 
ing to bring about mind-growth unaided by a knowl- 
edge of the avenues to the mind and of its faculties? 
We think that such a person should be compelled to pre- 
pare for his work or “‘ take in his shingle.” 

* Just here we cannot refrain from recommending “ Talks on 
Psychology,” by the lamented Dr. Welch. 








WHAT OUR HIGH SCHOOLS LACK. 





By H. H. Betrie.p, Director of Chicago Manual Train- 
ing School. 


It is an encouraging fact that a body so large and 
influential as the Chicago high school alumni associa- 
tion has lately devoted its-annua] meeting to a discus- 
sion of the question how to secure a larger attendance 
of boys at. the high schools. The small per cent. of boys 
in the upper grades of the grammar schools, and in the 
high schoo!s has long surprised and pained the friends 
of education. The published reports of the Chicago 
board of education do not give the number of pupils by 
sexes ; but the high school classes are certainly 80 to 85 
per cent. girls ! 

The causes of this difference in the number of boys 
and girls are several, such as the greater restlessness ot 
boys under parental and school restraints, family 
necessities, their desire to enter into business, etc. But 
the chief cause lies in the fact, speaking generally, that 
the girls get what they want in the high schools, while 
the boys do not get what they want. For the girl, the 
high school is the road to a business in which she can 
support herself ; to the boy the high school offers no 
such certain reward. The girl steps directly, or with 
very little subsequent preparation, from the high school 
to the teacher’s desk. The records of the city schools 
supply no official data, but the highest educational 
authorities in the city believe that at least 90 per cent. 
of the girls in the city high schools pursue the high 
school course with the intention of becoming teachers. 

We constantly talk of the elevating and refining influ- 
ence of education, of the delights of literature and art ; 
and it is well to keep such thoughts constantly before 
our people. But the stern fact remains that the great 
majority of people are compelled to earn their living ; 
that the all-important questions with the masses are, how 
to obtain a livelihood for themselves, and how to train 
their children, their boys especially, to become self-sup- 
porting, when they shall have reached mature years. 
This is the object for which hundreds of thousands of 
children are sent to school ; this is the motive for with- 
drawing hundreds of thousands of children, even young 
children, from school (in order that they may learn 
some useful occupation). 

Where are the boys whose sisters are in the high 
schoul, and whom we would all rejoice to see in the 
high school? Some are preparing for college in schools, 
where Greek is taught, for the number of high school 
boys has been reduced by the folly of refusing to teach 
Greek, on the plea of economy, notwithstanding that 
the teaching of Greek, entailed no additional expense. 
Many of these boys are in the business colleges, seeking 
an education that will enable them to obtain an honest 
living. A few of them are in the schools of law, medi- 
cine, pharmacy, and dentistry, Many are in stores and 
offices, ‘‘ learning the business,” beginning at the lowest 
round of the ladder, hoping to climb to an honest com- 
petence. Very few are learning trades; the doors to 
the trades being too tightly closed for many to enter; 
for it is a noticeable fact that the American boy is 
denied the opportunity of becoming a mechanic, and is 
then held up to scorn because he refuses to be a me- 
chanic. 

Do boys want a more “ practical” education than is 
afforded by the regular high school? Are they willing 
to attend school if they can increase their knowledge of 
literature and science, and at the same time feel that 
they are laying foundations for what is popularly known 
as ‘‘success in life”? There is no doubt of it. The 
American boy does not always see the use and beauty, 
the ‘‘ sweetness and light” of Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics. But he feels the need of an.education, and is 
anxious to get one, Consider the number of boys who 
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enter the high schools and leave them before the close 

of the first year, often within afew months. Most of 

these boys desired and intended when they entered, to 

take a considerable portion of the course, if not to com- 

plete it. The manual training schools are crowded. To 

speak of the Chicago Manual Training School, with 
which I am familiar, it is less than the truth to say that 
the number applying for admission is double the number 
that can be admitted. Most of the applicants come from 
the grammar schools, having been admitted to the high 

schools. As many as 20 per cent. of some of our classes 
have spent a year or more in the high schools, and enter 
the manual training school, beginning at the beginning 
of the first year. The parents of many of these buys are 
in very moderate circumstances, yet prefer to pay a tui- 
tion of $100 a year, rather than accept for their sons the 
free tuition of the high schools, excellent as it is, Nor 
do these boys seek the manual training school in order 
to escape mental toil. In addition to three hours’ daily 
work in drawing-room and shop, they each have three 
daily lessons in the severer high school studies, such as 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, mechanics, physics, 
chemistry, etc. The school hours are longer than in the 
regular high school, from 9 a.m, to 3:45 p.m., and yet 
most of the preparation for their academic work must 
be done at home; so that the manual training school 
boy’s day is filled with work. Certainly no charge of a 
desire to shirk either mental or bodily Jabor can justly 
be made against him. But he likes the work ; he sticks 
to it, and advises his friends to come. The phenomenal 
growth, in numbers, of the Chicago Manual Training 
School is largely, if not wholly, due to the fact that its 
pupils and graduates are self-appointed missionaries to 
proclaim its advantages. 

I was greatly pained, at the late meeting of the high 
school alumni, to hear a dear friend, an ex-president of 
the Chicago board of education, characterize the re- 
introduction of Greek into the city high schools as “ a 
step backward.” While the teaching of Greek in a small 
school may entail additional expense, in such large 
schools as the three city high schools there is none. 
Greek merely takes the place of some other study, and 
the salary of a teacher of Greek is no greater than the 
salary of the teacher of any other high school study. It 
was an illustration of the sterling manhood of the late 
Mr. Doolittle that, having been largely instrumental in 
abolishing the study of Greek seven years ago, later 
when his wider experience, and maturer judgment 
showed him his error, he was equally earnest in advocat- 
ing its restoration. Heno doubt saw that to refuse to 
teach Greek in the high schools was to drive from its 
doors many boys who would otherwise be among its best 
and most desirable pupils, and would tend to alienate 
from the public schools many educated and often 
wealthy citizens. And it should never be forgotten that 
the public high school is emphatically the poor man’s 
college, without which the education of his sons and 
daughters would cease with the grammar schools. It 
should also be remembered that the poor man receives 
in the tuition of his children far more than he pays in 
taxes. A quiet but careful study by the writer while he 
was principal of the north division high school, showed 
that 75 per cent. of the pupils in that school, would not 
have enjoyed its advantages had a tuition fee been 
charged commensurate with the expense of supporting 
the school; the attendance of boysin the city high schools 
can be largely increased by giving the boys what they 
and parents, in large numbers, desire. The manual] 
training department of the high schools is a step in the 
right direction. A wiser move would be an independent 
school in which boys could secure a plain, solid, substan- 
tial English education, with laboratory work in physics, 
chemistry, and hand training. Such a school, well 
organized, well equipped, and well manned, would be 
popular with the boys from its inception. It would 
satisfy the wants of many people, and would solve the 
question how to get the boys into the high school, and 
keep them there. ' 





ENDEAVOR, first, to broaden your children’s sympathies, 
and, by satisfying their daily needs, to bring love and 
kindness into such unceasing contact with their impres- 
sions and their activity, that these sentiments may be 
engiafted in their hearts; then try to give them such 
judgment and tact as will enable them to make a wise, 
sure, and abundant use of these virtues in the circle 
which surrounds them. In the last place, do not hesi- 
tate to touch on the difficult questions of good and evil, 


and the words connected with them. And you must do 
this specially in connection with the ordinary events of 
every day, so that the children may be supplied with 
solid facts upon which to base their conception of the 
beauty and justice of the moral life.—PssTaLozzi. 





THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


May 10.—HARTH AND NUMBER. 
May 17.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 
May 24.—DoING AND ETHICs. 
May 31. -MISCELLANEOUS. 











SPRING FLOWERS~V. 

The pupils will certainly bring in violets; but they 
are rather minute, and when studied a microscope will 
be needed. The teacher will give each pupil a blue vio- 
let and let him make out a description. Taking one the 
teacher will ask questions. 





John says the leaves are “radical.” What is that?” 
The leaf has thisshape. What is that? ‘‘Cordate.” Put 
that in your description. The flowers are ‘‘nodding.” 
What is that? The flowers are “irregular.” What is 
that? Show me a buttercup. Is that ‘‘regular”: 
Note the difference. Do you see the little spur? Take 
the flower to pieces and Jay the petals flat. See how 
they differ. 

I have cut open my flower and will draw it enlarged 
on the blackboard. 


You see the stamens start out wnder the ovary ; very 
many times they stand around on the same level. 

Have you noticed that itis not an annual, but a peren- 
nial? What isan annual? What is a perennial? 

Try your best to draw and paint one flower. 

Now then let us gather all this information into a sys- 
tematic shape. Write down all the parts in a line under 


each other, and then say what you can of each part. 
Here is one description : 


PARTS. DESCRIPTION. 
Plant. An herb 
Root. Many fibers. 
Leaves. Radical palmi-veined, cordate. 
Flowers. On scapes, nodding. 
Calyx. Green. 
Corolla. Violet-blue, irregular. 
Sepals. Five. 
Petals. Five. 
Stamens. Five. 





But nothing is said about the stamens except as to the 
number. (Here will be seen the need of a microscope.) 
If the teacher has one, all can inspect the shape of these 
organs. The object of studying botany is to cultivale 
the observing faculties. Hence, the pupils should be in- 
terested to notice the difference in the shapes of the dif- 
ferent parts; they should be provided with terms to de- 
scribe these differences as they perceive them, and not 
until they see them. The educational principle, first 
the difference and then the sign, must be strictly ob- 
served. 

Let the teacher now take in his hand the claytonia, for 
example;and ask that the difference between it and the 
violet be pointedout. Let the stems be compared; then the 
leaves, then the sepals, then the petals, then the stamens, 
then the pistils, then the colors, and then the odors. No 
pupil can advance in botany who does not critically ob- 
serve differences ; the habit of close observation must 





be cultivated ; that is about all the teacher can do. 
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LESSONS ON PRODUCTIONS. 

Let the teacher gather in small wide mouthed jars, of 
about a quarter pint each, samples of products and 
fruits. Let these be neatly labeled ; on the label let the 
name, place of growth, and brief history, be given, this 
to be written out after it has been thoroughly discussed 
by the class, Have them arrange these jars or bottles on 
the desk before the class and consider them as something 
to be investigated, and not merely looked at. Let these 
bottles be handled and their contents put into the hands 
of the pupils to be tasted, etc. 

Let a map of the continents be drawn on manilla 
paper with a fine camel’s-hair brush dipped in ink. The 
sheet should be three feet wide and six feet long. A frame 
should be made of that size and the paper pasted on. 
Below this, in large letters, place the names of. the pro- 
duct as investigated, and with some water colors desig- 
nate the countries where they are found. 

These lessons certainly will requirea month. Mate- 
rials for them will be found in geographies, books, and 
newspapers. The questions here given may be very 
much extended; these are merely suggestive ones. 
Some will be omitted—those on trees, for example, 


when the grains are discussed. 
LIST OF PRODUCTIONS. 
Oranges. | Wheat. | oumee. | Cinnamon. 
Lemons. | Barley. | b> inger. 
Limes. | Corn, Tea. pper. 
Bananas. | Oates. | Tobacco. Nutmeg. 
. | Rice. ves. 
Raisins. Tudigo. 
Dates. ce. 
Almonds. | 
Grape Fruit. | 
Tamarinds. | 
QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the name of this product? 

2. Is it a grain or a fruit? 

3. What is its use? 

4. Is it used in a raw state? 

5. Lf it grows on a tree, what kind of a tree? 

6. How high does the tree grow? 

7 


. Is it a deciduous or an evergreen tree? 
. What is the shape of the leaf? Draw it. 
. What is the shape of the flower? Draw it. 
10. Has the flower any special scent? 

11. Does the plant need cultivation ? 

12, How long after planting the seed does the fruit ap- 
pear ? : 
13, Where does this grow ? 

14. Why does it grow there? 
15. Does it need a special climate? 
16. What nationality of people raise it? 

17. What is the color of the people? 

18. What language do they speak ? 

19. What of their history ? 
20. Do they have schools? 
21. What is their religion ? 
22. Do they read any books ? 
. Is there any noted buildings there? 
. Are there any noted cities? 
. What noted events in their history ? 
. What man of note is identified with their history? 
What is their form of government? 
Who is their ruler ? 
How long has he been in power? 

How was this fruit brought here? 
When was it gathered ? 
What was the process of gathering ? 
In what was it enclosed ? 
- What was the enclosing substance made of, and 
how made? 

35. What is it worth per pound here ? 

36. Is there a duty or tariff on it ? 

37. What is the duty or tariff? 

38. Why is this charged ? 

39. Does the last buyer pay this duty? 
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40. Point out the route by which it came? 

41. Did it come by sail or steam vessels ? 

42, From what port was it shipped ? 

48. In what port was it landed? 

44. In what sized packages is it usually packed ? 

45. In buying, is there an allowance for the weight of 
the box? 

46. Is this a luxury or a necessity ? 

47. How is this generally used? 

48. Do we send anything to the producers? 

49. If so, do we send enough to buy what we want of 
this article? 

50. What is its cost? 

51. Is it cheap or dear now? 

52. If dear, why? 

53. In what months of the year is it gathered ? 

54. Is much of it sold here? 

55. Mention several uses of it. 
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GERMAN METHODS OF NUMBER TEACHING. 


By L. SgeLey, Ph.D., of Lilinois. 
Ill. 

Having thus seen some of the general principles on 
which Grube based his system, I will proceed to a close 
study of the system itself. The first yeur’s work is the 
numbers one to ten, This seems like very little work for 
a whole year and parents are likely to complain that the 
children are not getting along fast enough. The teacher 
has this spirit to combat more or less in all branches of 
his work, especially in the first year’s of the child's 
school-life and perhaps more in number than in other 
branches because the parents as a rule know more about 
it and believe it more practical than other branches. 
Generally by the exercise of a little tact and a great deal 
of patience and perseverance the teacher secures his end 
Fortunately, parents are coming more and more to 
understand that the teacher “knows his business better 
than they know it, and therefore can be let alone. 
What America needs above all else in her school system 
is teachers so thoroughly educated, so professionally 
trained for their work, and of such high character that 
parents can have the greatest confidence in confiding 
their children to them. This does not mean that they 
shall pay no attention to the education of their children. 
Indifference to any good work is almost as bad as oppo- 
sition. But I would have them interested so far as to 
know what results they have a right to demand of the 
school, to see to it that those results are attained, but to 
leave the method of reaching them to the teacher. 

But the work of the first year, the mastery of the 1- 
10, is by no means a small matter. The success and 
thoroughness, the faithfulness and intelligence, with 
which this work is done, will largely decide the future 
of the child in arithmetic. Every future lesson, every 
arithmetical combination in all school work and in 
practical life, finds its basis in the first ten numbers. 
Grube takes each number by itself as a thing, and finds 
out all about it, before proceeding to the next. Addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division are carried 
together. This was discovered by Grube, and is one of 
the most important discoveries of modern teaching. 
The idea was entirely new and its value for education 
cannot be too highly estimated. It has influenced not 
only those who have adopted Grube’s system entire, but 
all methodical and psychological primary instruction in 
number of late years, no matter what system is em- 
ployed. 

It is not difficult to show that the Grube system is 
sound in making a'thorough study of the first ten num- 
bers before passing to other work. They are the founda- 
tion of the whole number system, and all numbers are 
only a repetition and combination of the first ten. 
Hence if these numbers are thoroughly mastered,’ prog- 
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ress sure and rapid for all later work in arithmetio is 
assured. No teacher who faithfully follows Grube’s 
method, and teaches the numbers from one to ten as 
Grube teaches them, will find the work too simple or 
insufficient for a year’s study. It is wonderful what 
variety of applications are suggested at every step, and 
the teacher having a little ingenuity will have an inex- 
haustible fund from which to awaken the interest and 
instruct the children. A great assistance in this is 
found by the use of blocks and other objects with which 
Grube illustrates every step. Arouse the interest of the 
child, was Stoy’s watchword. If he is interested he will 
learn, and if the child is not interested, all teaching is 
lost upon him. 

It will be found that this method of development cor- 
responds with the development of the child mind, that 
it is gradual and progressive, and that it is perfectly 
natural. Rousseau’s great plea was that the child might 
be allowed to develop as Nature intended him to, and 
this ig the keynote of Pestalozzi’s work with children. 
Grube has proven himself a disciple of these two great 
masters, in the naturalness and completeness with which 
each step adapts itself to the comprehension of the child. 

Again, this method is proper in that it develops the 
mental powers in all directions. One-sided development 
must be avoided. In the study of each number, all 
about it is learned, a knowledge of it in all directions, in 
every possible combination, is mastered. This is of high- 
est value when considered from an educational stand- 
point. 

Objects are used at first as a means of calling atten- 
tion and fixing the fact concretely; but the child gradu- 
ally come: to the pure relations of number without the 
intermediate use of objects. He knows the number 
abstractly. Gradually the child will be led to compre- 
hend a number without any preliminary use of objects. 
Whenever that period is reached, the use of objects may 
be abandoned. The teacher alone must know when 
that advancement is reached, as some children will com- 
prehend earlier than others. Care should be taken not 
to prolong the use of objects, as there is danger that the 
child will come to despise the teaching by use of objects 
what he has already comprehended without objects, 





RAPID ADDITION. 


The business man must add numbers rapidly ; this is 
well understood. The pupil must then learn to do it, 


and many teachers have plans to accomplish this, that’ 


have more or less value. At the outset if we think 
about it we shall see that a person must learn to (1) think 
numbers together. Those who proceed slowly (2) have 
not learned to think them together. 

Let us illustrate these two points. If a pupil says ‘4 
and 5 make 9” there are words in the way evidently. 
He does not say m and a and n make man ; he sees the 
three letters m, a, n, and says ‘‘ Man!” This is called 
reading. And the chief fault with the old style of teach- 
ing reading was, that it put a brake on mental opera- 
tions. A child was taught to say, t-h-e, the; m-a-n, man; 
r-u-n-s, runs;and soon. That was seen to be bad, and 
it was abolished. 

The pupil must be taught at the outset to think num- 
bers together. For example (1) the teacher stands at the 
blackboard, all the class with slates and pencils. He has 
a card pinned to the blackboard on which the figure 2 is 
plainly marked. Holding in his hand other cards, he 
selects one and places beside it in a quick,energetic way. 
Suppose this to be a 2. The pupils write 4 on the slates. 

This plan is followed with other cards as 5, 7, 9, etc. 
Then the teacher calls for the reading of the results. In 
all this, no word is spoken; it is done as rapidly as 
possible. Nor must the exercise be too long, five or at 
the most, ten minutes is enough. 

The object is to fix the habit of thinking numbers to- 
gether. 

(2) Again the teacher calls out these numbers 4+5+2, 
for example. They are written on the board and on the 
slates. 

“What does plus mean ?” 

** Tt means add.” 

* Right, then I will do it—4, 9, 11.” 

Now he writes other numbers in a similar way, and a 
pupil reads them, The common fault in the teacher is 
to go too fast and too far. He gives too hard examples 
and too long examples. The mind gets tired. Let him 
be satisfied to do some sensible work, day by day, and 
trust to nature. Three or four numbers are sufficient 
until mental strength is obtained. 4+2+-5 is a long 
word to many little children ; but if they read numbers 
together to-day and to-morrow, they will acquire speed 
in time. 
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(8) Another plan is to write numbers down thus : 
%2%6¢€¢ 8&7, eed 
1 





The teacher takes a pointer and points to the 8, and 
the pupil thinks 1 with it, and says 9. Then he points 
to the next, and the pupil says 4, and so on. This is the 
simplest method of all and is available to all teachers. 
Here there must be caution again. The teacher to-day 
uses 1, to-morrow he uses 2, the next 8, and soon. Is 
that right? Decidedly not. He exercises all the class 
until they can think 1 to each of the numbers. Now it 
is quite a difficult step to pass to thinking 2 to each of 
these numbers. Remember, to be able to think 1 to 
each of the numbers does not help in the task of thinking 
2 to each of them. 

Here it ought to be said with emphasis - THIS Is NOT 
AN EXERCISE TO TEACH WHAT THE COMBINATION OF 
NUMBERS IS, BUT ONE THAT EMPLOYS THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF THOSE COMBINATIONS ALREADY GAINED. 

The teacher will do well to read the above over several 
times. It means that the pupil must have learned some- 
where else that 54+4=9. This exercise is to repeat that 
knowledge over and over, so that it becomes automatic. 
Hence if the pupils do not know that 54+4=9, do not go 
on with this exercise. On the supposition that they 
already know the combinations, we continue. The 
teacher writes : 

bm me ne hatLs4&& ° 





He takes the pointer in his hand and touches the 8 ; 
the pupil says 10. He pauses and gets the attention of 
all, and then suddenly lets the pointer light on the 4; 
as soon as this happens the pupil should say 6. Yes, at 
the instant. 

And so the teacher goes on for five or ten minutes. It 
must not be too long; do not tire the pupils out, and 
create a distaste for such an exercise. 

There are many other ways of effecting this thinking 
together of numbers. 

(4) This way was noted in a New Haven school. The 
blackboard had many figures on it. The teacher took a 
pointer and pointed out four of them, say 3, 2,7, 1. The 
pupils wrote the sum. Then he pointed out three others, 
suppose 5,7,5. The pupils wrote the sum, and so it 
went on untii ten additions had been made. Then there 
was a comparison of results. The number was touched 
quickly, then a pause ; then another was pounced upon, 
and soon. This method of pointing is quite an art, 
The teacher must know how long to wait, etc. 

(5) The teacher may give problems, thus: ‘ I bought 
oranges—2, then 8, then 5.” They write the result. ‘I 
bought lemons—5, 7, 6.” They write the result. 

Unfortunately it is customary to employ many words 
thus : ‘‘ I went out to buy oranges. First, I found some 
poor ones, and bought only two, remember that ; then I 
went further and found some better ones, and bought 
three ; at another shop I found some still better, and 
bought five. It took all the money I had.” 

This is bad. The object is rapid calculation. ‘‘ Many 
words darken speech;” few words prompt rapid 
thinking. So the problem as given above is correct. 

(6) Suppose there are ten pupils in the class, the teach- 
er arranges ten columns of figures, say five figures in 
each, and numbers each column. He calls out: ** Henry, 
No. 1;” ‘‘ James, No, 2,” and soon. They add. Then he 
calls out ‘‘Henry, No. 2;” ‘‘ James, No. 3,” and so on. 
This allows ten changes. Then results are compared. 
‘* Henry has 44 for No. 1; do you agree?” and so of the 
rest. Then the order is, ‘* Erase.” ‘‘ Put down 14; 
Henry, add No. 1 to this ; James, No. 2,” and-so on. 

Again he calls out quickly, ‘16; add it to No. 1.” 
Waiting a minute he says, ‘“‘ Turn over the slates,” 
“ James, how much?” ‘‘ Who agree with this?” **‘ Who 
disagree?” ‘‘Itis 44.” Then he calls out, “‘18 ; add it 
to No. 2,” and soon. This gives ten exercises. 

(7).** wish you to notice the numbers in this story 
and give me the result:” ‘‘I went from a town A toB, 
14 miles; then from B to C,-12 miles ; then I went from 
C to D, 11 miles; then 1 was obliged to go back toC; 
then I went to D again; thenI went to E,9 miles. How 
many miles in all?” As the teacher has named the miles 
they have put down the figures. Again, ‘‘I gave James 
11 pins ; his mother gave him 5, his father 14, his uncle 6, 
his brother 24. How many did he have?” 

These should be read quite rapidly if the class is able 


to bear it. 
(8) ** Write 14, 24, 34, and all the numbers ending in 4 
bavi two figures. What is the sum?’ 
rite 13, 28, 38, and all the numbers of two uae 
that end in 8. What is the sum?” 
These exercises must not be long and wearying. 
adding; then achangeof the exercises; then adding 


again. 





OUR TIMES. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS, DISCOVERIES, Etc. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 





APRIL 90.—The British East Africa company seizes Uganda.— 
The Spanish senate approves universal suffrage.—Landslide at 
Quebec. 

MAY 1,—Parades of workingmen in New York, Chicago, Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, etc.—Balfour’s land bill considered.—American 
warships sail for Algiers.—The house passes the anti-trust bill. 

MAY 2.—Soldiers called out to subdue jabor riots in Barcelona — 
Floods in Texas.—The Prince of Wales welcomes Stanley to Eng- 
land. 

May 3.--Barcelona rioters shot down.—-Death of Senator Beck, 
of Kentucky.—Anti-government riots in Lima. 

May 4.—Snow-storm in Minnesota.—Half a million people ata 
labor meeting in London. 

May 5.--The House decided to spend two weeks debating the 
tariff bill.—Forest fires in Minnesota. 





THE STUDY OF CURRENT EVENTS. 

The chief object in introducing in the school-room talks 
on current events is to give the pupils an idea of the world 
as itis to-day. They will learn to think, to look beneath 
the surface for causes, if the topics are presented in the 
right way. They should be made to realize that what is 
happening now is history just as well as what occurred 
one or two hundred years ago. Suppose that Stanley’s 
adventures in Africa are under discussion. What a vista 
the skilful teacher can open up before the pupils. En- 
deavor to bring out Stanley’s personality first. Where 
was he born? What were his early struggles ? Under 
what circumstances did he make his first African trip ? 
What are his personal traits? How does he look? (All 
these facts they can obtain from Stanley’s book and from 
other books and the newspapers.) This will set them to 
reading, thinking, and enquiring. Next proceed to talk of 
some of his achievements—the expeditions to Abyssinia 
and Ashantee, the discovery of Livingstone, exploration 
of the equatorial lake region of Africa, discovery in regard 
to the Congo river, founding of the Congo Free State, and 
expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha. Dwell upon the 
difficulties he had to overcome and the dangers he had to 
meet —how he crossed great rivers, trackless forests, and 
countries inhabited by fierce tribes and wild beasts, and 
how starvation stared him in the face sometimes. These 
facts will be more fascinating than a novel. 

In reading about Stanley they will get a great deal of 
information about Africa in general—its physical features, 
inhabitants, animals, climate, productions, etc. Proceed 
to a more general consideration of Africa. How wide is 
it? How much wider is that than the United States ? 
How long is it? Is that longer than North America? 
Why is Africa called the Dark continent? What parts of 
it were unexplored until lately ? Where have the English, 
Germans, French, Italians, and Portugese possessions ? 
Why is there so much rivalry among them? (The teach- 
er might call attention to the similarity between the condi- 
tion of Africa to-day, and that of North America three 
hundred years ago. It is passing through its period of 
exploration and colonization. Then France, England, 
Spain, and Holland came into conflict over American 
claims; now some of these and other nations are disput- 
ing over African claims.) 

What large cities are there in Africa? Where are the 
gold and diamond fields ? How is ivory obtained? How 
is it proposed to reach the upper Congo? What about 
the slave trade? How is it proposed to stop it? These 
questions will all be answered by the many books on 
Africa that may be easily obtained. The study of Africa 
might be continued with profit for several weeks. 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 


The silver question for some time has been a leading one 
in congress. It has been charged that the lobby are seek- 
ing to get an unlimited coinage of sham silver dollars. 
Those who take the other side of the question say that if 
we are to have more silver dollars they should be made 
worth one hundred cents on the dollar. It is ‘natural 
that the producers of the precious metals in Colorado, 
Montana, Idaho, New Mexico, Arizona, South Dakota, 
Oregon, Washington, and other states and territories 
should be anxious to have the government buy their 
gold and silver. The duty of the government is to give 
the country honest money. Whenever poor money is in 
circulation the good money disappears, the natural course 
of business is disturbed, and the end is a financial panic. 
What is money? Who coins money? Where? What 
other uses are made of silver and guld ? How then is it 
bought ? What is the standard table of weight? How 
How can the government make a dollar that isn’t worth 
a dollar? What gives the silver certificate its value ? 
What is redemption ? What other things have been used 
for money? What would we do if we didn’t have money ? 

THE ANTI-CHINESE BILL. 

Congress killed the Chinese enumeration bill, after such 
amendments had been made that its own friends helped 
apply the knife toit, Its advocates were mostly from the 





Pacific coast where they surely have had a chance to learn 
what the average Chinaman’s character is. The Mongoli- 
an’s habits, thoughts, and mode of life are different from 
ours. There is ground for the opposition to him, yet much 
of it is due to race prejudice. It is a question how far this 
country should goin the exclusion of foreigners. What- 
ever regulations are made, they should conform to the 
laws of humanity, and not like this bill just defeated, 
make criminals of all of a certain nation (Chinese) who 
have not certificates from the government. Moreover the 
laws already made against the Chinese have not been effec- 
tive. In spite of these laws they have come pouring over 
our Canadian and Mexican borders by the hundred. All 
such laws will be evaded. The negro and Chinese ques- 
tions are before us. These race difficulties will no doubt 
be cleared up in future, and education will play a large 
part in the solution. 

CoTTON IN MEXiIco.—Many planters in Yucatan have 
decided to plant cotton, employing negro and Chinese 
labor from Cuba. What states of the United States are 
noted for cotton raising? What sort of climate does it 
require ? Describe the cotton plant. 





CLEVELAND AND THE SUPREME CoURT.—Ex-President 
Cleveland was admitted to practice in the supreme court 
of the United States. Where does this court meet? Who 
compose it at present ? 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT.—An international copy- 
right bill is being discussed in congress. Why is such a 
measure necessary? In what way would it help American 
authors? In what countries are English books and news- 
papers published ? 





No WORKINGMEN’s Riots.—May-day safely passed in 
Europe without any serious riots. Processions of work- 
ingmen were seen in England, France, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Holland, and other countries. What 
did the workingmen ask for ? 





A GARFIELD MONUMENT.—A monument to James A. 
Garfield will be unveiled in Cleveland. How did he begin 
his public career? What of his death ? ? What were his 
personal qualities ? 





NICARAGUA CANAL.—At the meeting of the canal com- 
pany in New York the president reported that the trouble 
between Nicaragua and Costa Rica had been settled 
through the mediation of the United States minister to 
Central America. A breakwater and pier have been built, 
and seventeen miles of railway will be constructed soon. 
Trace the course of the proposed canal. (See JOURNAL of 
May 3.) 





THE CzZAR’s LAND.—The Czar has decided to lay claim 
to the estates of the Hohenlohe family. He is the largest 
land owner in the world. One of his estates is larger than 
France. What do we get from the land? Do you think it 
right for one person to claim so much of it, and why ? 

GERMANY’s PROPOSED TOWER.—An Eiffel tower may 
rise in Germany. The Bavarian government proposes to 
build one near Starnberg lake, as a monument to Bis- 
marck, and as an observatory. Of what was the Eiffel 
tower made ? Why should Bismarck be honored * 





THE PALACE OF AN EMPRESS.—The empress of Austria is 
building a palace at Corfu of Carrara marble. Terraces, 
fountains, and electricity will ornament the gardens. 
Corfu is called the most beautiful spot on the globe. 





RussIA AND THE AMEER.—Russia has refused to grant 
the request of the Ameer of Bokhara that foreign goods 
for Bokhara be allowed to pass through Russia free of 
duty. Whatisaduty? Why is it collected ? 





A BRAZILIAN MINISTER RECALLED.—The minister who 
failed to present to the Italian government the decree of 
Brazil forbidding Italian emigrants to enter the new 
republic has been recalled. How long has Brazil been a 
republic? What do we get from Brazil ? 





A HUMANE LAw.—The indigent insane will hereafter be 
cared for in the state asylums of New York instead of the 
county poor-houses. They will receive much better care 
there. Why ? 





REVOLUTION IN PARAGUAY.—A revolution has broken 
outin Paraguay. Several persons have been killed and 
many wounded. 





LEE’s MONUMENT.—A monument of Gen. R. E. Lee will 
be unveiled in Richmond, Va., May 29. Sketch his career. 
Tell something about the Lees of Revolutionary times. 





ENGLAND AND E@ypt.—Lord Salisbury has made au vile 
to the Porte to evacuate Egypt, provided the right is give 
‘England to re-occupy the country should external or inter 
nal danger threaten it. Whatis the Porte? What Egyp- 
tian city was bombarded several years ago ? 


? 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 

A Curious RABBIT.—What is known as a snow rabbit, 
that came from the region near the headwaters of the Yel- 
lowstone river, has been exhibited at the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, Washington. It has feet nearly as broad as the 
human hand, that serve the same purpose as the snuw- 
shoes of the Indian or hunter. Its principal food is juni- 
per berries and Alpine seed. The question arises: How 
came the rabbit to have those broad feet? Could genera- 
tions of common rabbits, by running for thousands of 
years on the snow, have developed those natural “ snow- 
shoes” ? 





CHEAPER LIGHT.—Prof. Langley read a paper lately be 
fore the National Academy of Sciences in Washington, in 
which he claimed that in all artificial lights there is a 
great waste of energy. Thus in heating a poker to incand- 
escence at least fifteen-sixteenths of the amount of coal 
burned is required to raise the temperature sufficiently to 
emit light. The heat rays are absent from the spectrum 
of the firefly. A candle that gives as much light as the 
firefly sends out two or three hundred times as much heat. 
It is held that chemistry should imitate this light-produc- 
ing process of the firefly. 


OUR MANUFACTURES.—An attempt to catalogue our man- 
ufactures showed the astonishing fact that there are more 
than 27,000 different articles made in this country. The 
book containing the list has 1300 pages, and will be trans- 
lated into Spanish for use in Mexico and Central and 
South American countries, as they are destined to become 
our largest customers. 





A FABULOUS PRICE FOR LAND.—It is not the quality of 
land, but its locaticn that has most to do in fixing the 
price. The best wheat or corn lacd vut on the prairie 
might be practically unsalable, while a piece of rocky 
land in a large city might cost a fortune. This was ilius 
trated in New York recently. A piece of land 28 feet 2 
inches wide on Fifth avenue, 30 feet 2 inches wide on 
Broadway, and 101 feet 7 inches long, was sold for $320,541 
or about $115 a square foot. 

THE AUSTRIAN FEET WASHING.—This ceremony, a rem- 
nant vf old Spanish etiquette, took place lately in the hall 
ot ceremonies, Vienna. On a carpet-covered platform 
stood a long table laid out for supper with twelve covers, 
and strewn with beautiful roses of all shades. At the 
table sat in twelve armchairs twelve poor men, ranging in 
age from 87 to 95. They had been dressed in an ante-room 
in knee breeches, buckle-shoes, lace collars, and cocked 
hats, and looked very venerable. Around them were gath- 
ered all the grandees of the court. Viands were served by 
the emperor in several courses, and cleared away by the 
archdukes. The table was then removed, clergymen ap- 
peared with golden ewers and basins, and then the em- 
peror washed the old men’s feet, going from one to the 
other on his knees. Each almoner was given thirty pieces 
of silver ; also the whole dinner, including the costly dishes 
in which it was served. 





LIGHT AND FUEL.—The invention of water gas seems to 
provide an art by which we may hope to supply a vapor- 
ous fuel at a cost that will little exceed the average tax 
laid upon consumers by the companies which pipe the rock 
gas tomany of the Western towns. This form of fuel is 
produced by passing steam through large vessels contain- 
ing incandescent carbon in the form of coke or anthracite 
coal. The result is a mixture principally composed of one 
atom of carbon and one of oxygen, known as carbonic oxide, 
together with hydrogen. By enriching the gas with the 
vapor of petroleum or other hydro-carbons, the material 
may be made to afford an excellent light. 

GLADSTONE AS A BooK READER.—He is the greatest 
book buyerin London. He does not indulge in rare and 
costly books, but keeps himself fully informed of every- 
thing in current literature. As soon as a new book ap- 
pears he buys it, no matter whether it be a novel, or a his- 
tory, ora philosophical treatise. He 1s not a rich man, 
yet he spends large sums of money for books; his library 
is a large and curious one. 


AN ELECTRICAL RAT-TRAP.—Aun Omaha boy has in- 
vented a trap like the ordinary kind, except that the bot- 
tom is covered with tin. A wire connecting with a dyn- 
amo is fastened to the tin lining of the trap, and another is 
thrust into the prisoner’scell. The well-known propensity 
of a caged rat to fight asserts itself, and he seizes the wire 
between his teeth. ‘The circuit is thus complete, his jaws 
close on the wire with a death grip, and he dies without a 
squeak, and almost without a quiver. 





EARLY UsE oF SoAP.—More than 2,000 years ago the 
Gauls made soap of ashes and goat’s fat. The shop ofa 
soap-maker was found in the ruins of the city of Pompeii. 
Before soap was invented fullers’ earth was used for 
washing purposes. The earth was laid upon the cloth, 
— in with the feet, and afterward removed by scour- 


CORRESPONDENCE. © 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until n« xt week. 








BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 

Too many teackers restrict their reading to books that 
are written for teachers only. It is well to read these 
books, or to study some of the best ones carefully ; but it 
is dangerous to live and eat and sleep on this sort of liter- 
ary diet exclusively. Some writers are wordy, obscure, 
dull, and altogether tedious. If I have such a book to 
read, it must be on a rainy day when I am unable to go 
outand breathe fresh air—a sort of enforced imprisonment. 
To read the lines of a book may help a little; but to read 
between the lines, above, beneath, behind on the firm 
background, helps a thousand-fold more. 

The young teacher reads the first few books on education 
with a feeling strongly akin to wonder. A new field is 
opened up for exploration; it is to be plowed and har- 
rowed. In time novelty wears off. The mind craves 
something else. Now is the season for searching in other 
directions. It matters little, if stagnation is prevented. 
Milton’s “‘ Paradise Lost” is nearly as good as a state 
agricultural report ; but the bearings are different: theol- 
ogy dul) and gloomy—the one ; and geography, chemistry, 
geology, and biology—the other. 

I do not now recall a single work that I have ever read 
that did not, or does not, have some direct bearing on edu- 
cation. Anstey in ‘“‘ Vice Versa” tells us more of boys 
when delineating the characters of Paul and Dick Bulti- 
tude than is found in all other books | ever read on the 
training of boys. ‘‘The Evolution of Dodd” hits the nail 
on the head. 

Perhaps the best advice that can be given to a beginner 
is this: Let him find out what he does not know, and then 
consult some reliable persou whose judgment is sound and 
safe. The dishes of books are so numerous that wise 
selections need to be made. 

There is no necessity for taking an entire bill of fare, 
either of food or books. A friend of mine never eats 
pickles—no difference under what guise they are served. 
He judges books as he judges food—by the mental 
and spiritual effect that follows—“ after taking.’ His 
mind is uncommonly clear His judgment is better than 
the combined opinions of a hundred critics. He lives and 
feels and acts in harmony with what he assimilates into 
his stored-up philosophy. 

A wise thing for educational doctors to tell suffering 
em»ryo teachers: Just what each book is designed to 
cure ; or to cut, break, bruise, turn, twist, or warp. 

Kansas City. Supt. J. M. GREENWoop. 


A PROTEST. 


I have just examined two little primers on physiology and 
hygiene, the first and second numbers of a series. The first con- 
tains ninety pages of text; the second, one hundred and twenty- 
three pages. The matter in each is of the most simple and 
elementary character ; so much so, that I think any bright child, 
on hearing his teacher read and explain the contents twice, would 
know them well. And yet, the circular accompanying the books, 
states that they are intended to cover a period in the child's lite, 
of seven years, three lessons a weck ! How the child who, at the end 
of three months, will know each book by heart will loathe them at 
the end of a year! But what will be the state of mind at the end 
of seven years? 1! protest against such work in our schools. It is 
merely dragging the children to one dead level, and that a level of 
mediocrity. I showed the books to a college professor, and after 
examining them he said, ** These books seem to be made on the 
idea that children know nothing, and that they cannot learn any- 
thing.” Have those books been made because teachers demand 
such books, or is their presence phenomenal? In either case, I 
protest against all such. 

We need more flexibility. We do not want to keep a child seven 
years on two books if it masters them in three weeks. That 
prince of educators, Dr. Francis Wayland, of Brown University, 
wrote years ago, * We spend entirely too much time in teaching 
children that two and two are four, things they well know already. 
By our efforts we only confuse their minds, and destroy their 
ambition in the field of learning.’ Let us, one and all, stop and 
think. What are we doing? What will be the outcome of our 
work? Are we producing men and women, or only a race of 
intellectual dwarfs, all as nearly as possible cast in the same 
mold ? G. G. Grorr. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

(We do not know to what books Dr. Groff refers : his arguments 
are sound.-—Eps.] 





HARD TO BEAT. 

I submit this report of the New London, Ohio, schools 
There are six departments. The per cent. of attendance in 
December was 98; cases of tardiness,1; for January, 98— 
cases of tardiness, 4; the per cent. of attendance for Feb- 
ruary, 89; tardiness, 8. 

The per cent. of attendance for March, #8—tardiness, 0. 
During February we had “La Grippe’’ but did not close 
school; 167 pupils were kept from school by the disease. 
A pupil.is not enrolied in any month if he is absent three 
weeks in that mouth. A pupil is tardy, if he is not in his 
place at the time the gong sounds for the beginning of 
school. In at least 7 of the 13 cases of tardiness reported 
above, the pupils were in their places one minute after the 





gong sounded. During the four months all the schools, 
except one, have reported a perfect attendance one or more 
times. By perfect attendance is meant, that the absences 
in a month were less than one-half per cent. of the enrol- 
ment in that month. A. C. BAGNALL. 


We think this report will be hard to beat. There are many 
schools that cannot get above 60 per cent. in attendance.— Eps.] 


THE WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS ACADEMIES. 

1. Can you teil me when the United States military and naval 
academies were founded? 2 How are appointments made? 3. 
What are the requirements for admission ¢ 

1. The United States Military Academy at West Point 
was first suggested by Alexander Hamilton, was favored 
by Washington, and was founded in 1802. The United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis was suggested by 
George Bancroft while secretary of the navy, and was 
founded in 1845. 2. One cadet is allowed in the military 
academy for every member or delegate to the House of 
Representatives, appointed at his nomination, one for the 
District of Columbia, and ten appointed by the president 
of the United States. Appointments to the naval academy 
are made similar to those at Wést Point. 3. A military 
cadet must be between seventeen and twenty-two years of 
age, at least five feet in height, of sound body and mind, 
and must pass, before he is admitted, a satisfactory exam- 
ination in reading, writing, orthography, arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, and history of the United States. 
The course at the academy covers four years, and 1s con- 
ducted by officers from the regular army detailed for the 
purpose. Twenty-five naval cadets between fourteen and 
eighteen years of age, who have passed a competitive 
examination, are admitted each year. 
years, two years being spent at sea. Cadets receive five 
hundred dollars perannum. The ten best, on graduation 
(and as many more as there are vacancies for) are given 
offices in the marine corps. 
with one year’s sea pay. 


The course is six 


The others are discharged 


THREE LIVE QUESTIONS 

THREE QUESTIONS.—1. At what age and in what grade should 
pupils begin the study of Latin? 

2. What text-book on spelling is the best ¢ 

3. What would you d> withasmall boy who talks incessantly, 
trades knives,penvcils,etc., and creates a disturbance at bis seat and 
during recitations, by replying toevery one whospeaks ¢ lam dis- 
couraged with him, yet when I speik to him he always cheertully 
promises to do better. A. D. 

Texas. 

1. This depends sv much upon the teacher that it is vot 
easy to reply. A good teacher might begin with pupils of 
ten years. 

2. Almost any text-book will do; none is the best. There 
is not much use for a text-book in spelling; the vocabu 
lary should be mainly made up out of the reader. 

3. You have described a boy that will make asmart mau 
if properly handled. We should say he needs a sman 
teacher—one with as much knowledge of human nature as 
of arithmetic. That boy must not be spoiled. 
bad. 


He is not 





-o< -—————_______. 


CAPITAL Letrers.—In regard to your recent botani a. article, I 
would say that Claytonia ought to be spelicd with a capital C, and 
Virginica with a capital V, both being derived from proper names 
Claytonia in honor of Dr. John Clayton, one of the urst botanists 
who studied the tlowers of North America. G. G. 

Our correspondent certainly does not intend to be dog- 
matic in this matter of capitalization, when usage allows 
so much latitude to individual taste, and circumstances 
vary so greatly. The best books and periodicals are reject- 
ing all superfluous capitals. If used too freely they mar 
the typographical beauty of the pages, and become mean 
ingless. The Germans capitalize every noun. The news- 
papers of our great-grandfathers are thickly studded with 
capitals, and some conservative newspapers keep as close 
as possible to the standard of one hundred years ago. 
Some of the best papers as regards style and ‘‘ make-up ” 
spell italic and roman (referring to kinds of type) without 
capitals. Our correspondent will perceive that the words 
mentioued by him come under the same class. They are 
found as frequently without capitals as with. The ten- 
dency is constantly toward the use of fewer capitals 


Tonic SOL-PA. 
Sol-ta * system ? 


Write to Prof. Seward, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 


Where can I get information about the “ Tonic 
J. B. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION.--In case the secretary of state 
shoulda become president under the law of presidential succession, 
how long would he naturally serve? I find that text-books differ 
on the question. M. D. 


In our opinion he would serve until the next presiden- 
tial election. 





Two GRAVES.--What general has two graves? 


General Wayne, the ‘‘ Mad Anthony ”’ of the Revolution, 
was buried at Erie. Many years afterward his remains 
were exhumed and buried again in the church at Radnor. 
The story was told that all his bones had not been re- 
moved, and this gave rise to the statement that he has 
two graves. 


Tae Most Porutak THROUGH TRAIN UN THE WorLD.-The 
most popular through passenger train in the world is the No, & 
ou the New York Central and Hudson Kiver Railroad. It leaves 
New York for the West at 6.00 P.M., daily, and consists of from 
twelve to sixteen magnificent Wagner Vestibule Sleeping-Cars, 
in addition to day coaches, dining, baggage, mail, and exprees cars, 
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NEW ENGLAND NORMAL COUNCIL, 


The second regular meeting of the New England Nor- 
mal Council was held in Boston, Friday, April 25. 
The subject for consideration at both sessions of the 
council was on the report of the committee, an ‘‘ Courses 
of Study in the Normal Schools.” . 

Dr. C. C. Rounds, chairman of the committee, led in 
the discussion which was participated in by nearly all 
the members present. 

The following abstract of the committee’s report, as 
amended, was finally agreed upon : 

1. The aim of the normal school is to prepare teachers 
for the public schools. This wus the purpose in their 
creation ; it is evidently the purpose for which the state 
now maintains them. } 

2. The course of study fer the public school, in detail 
sufficient for guidance, should be determined by a com- 
petent professional board for the entire state, and 
attendance throughout the school year, at some school 
in which this course is taught, should be enforced by a 
competent authority, with such exemptions as justice 
may demand. This attendance should be enforced from 
the age of six or seven years to the age of fourteen 
years. 

8. The course of study in the normal school should 
secure to its graduates scholarship in all the branches of 
the public school course (but carried to a degree so far 
in advance of this as to secure teaching—authoritive and 
true),with such other studies in science and literature as 
will enable the teacher to liberalize the instruction in the 
public school, and with such special studies in philoso- 
phy, pedagogy, and the history of education, and such 
practice in teaching, as is requisite for thorough profes- 
sional training. 

4. The course of study for the common school must 
cover the essentials of physical, intellectual, and moral 
education. Those subjects which have special reference 
to the care of the body and its training may be com- 
prised under the heads of physiology and hygiene, gym- 
nastics, manual training. Each of these has a reference, 
also, to the other departments of education. The aim 
of physical education is: 1, To strengthen the body and 
place it in the hygienic conditions most favorable to 
physical development. 2. To give early in life the agili- 
ty, the ndrmal dexterity, the quickness and certainty of 
movement, which are valuable to all, and especially to 
the great mass of children in the common school who 
are to follow some manual calling. 

5. The instruction especially intellectual must com- 
prise reading, writing, the English language—its forms 
and use; history, and geography; civics and general 
notions of law, and of political economy ; arithmetic, 
and elements of geometry; elements of physical asd 
natural science ; drawing and singing. 

This range of subjects is demanded in order to supply 
the conditions of intelligence to the people at large, and 
to fit for citizenship. 

6. In the field of moral instruction there should be a 
graded course appropriate to the order of development 
of the pupil, passing from simple stories and poems, con- 
sidered from the moral point of view, in the earliest 
years, to a systematic treatment, in the higher grades of 
duties, towards one’s self, the family, society, and our 
nation. 

7. The course of study in the normal school which 
will fit its graduates to do the work herein laid down 
may be comprised, for convenience, under the general 
heads of literary and professional, and sciertific, aside 
from manual training, gymnastics, and music. At the 
outset, the relative time to be devoted during the course, 
to each subjct must be determined. The following is 
proposed as, at least, an approximation : 

LITERARY AND PROFESSIONAL. 
Mental and moral philosophy, pedagogy, 10 per ct. 
Practice in teaching, 8 


English language, 10 
History and civics, and geography, 10 
Writing, 2 


One foreign language, (optional.) 


SCIENTIFIC. 
Mathematics,—arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 15 per ct. 


Natural aad physical science, 20 
Modeling and drawing, 10 
Manual training, 5 
Gymnastics, 5 
Music; 5 
Total 100 5 


taking up and completing the subjects in successive 
terms by daily lessons in each, and the prevailing 
European plan of carrying the various subjects through 
the course by from one to three or four lessons in each 
per week, Which is better ? 

9. The normal course should be at least three years. 

10. The method and extent of treatment of language 
and of natural and physical science in the normal 
school are especially dependent upon the decision as 
to the distinctive aims of normal school instruc- 
tion, 

The following resolution offered by Dr. Dunton of the 
Boston normal school was unanimously adopted by the 
council : 

‘*The New England Normal Council approves of the 
establishment of institutions for the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers for normal schools, high schools, col- 
leges, and of school superintendents.” 

Prin. C. F, Carroll, ot Connecticut, was elected presi- 
dent of the council for the coming year. The next 
meeting is to be held in Boston, the third Friday in 
April, 1891. 


e+ 


A FINE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


The normal and industrial institute at Tuskegee, Ala., 
is a splendid industrial school for colored youth. In 
1881 B, T. Washington, a young graduate of the Hamp- 
ton school, began work in an old church with thirty stu- 
dents and a state appropriation of $2,000 per year. After 
a year and a half he secured a site of 100 acres near the 
town, upon which a small building was erected. The 
state then increased the annual appropriation to $3,000, 
which it has given ever since. More land was bought 
until now 680 acres are owned free from all encum- 
brance. Fourteen buillings, some of them large and 
handsome, have been erected, most by student labor. 
There are 400 students and 28 instructors, about half of 
whom are females. In addition to the home farm, most 
of which is adapted to fruit, about three hundred acres 
of farm land several miles away are leased. Most of the 
food used at the school is raised on the farms. 

The students make the brick for the school buildings, 
and also supply them to all in the vicinity. They keep 
a saw and planing mill in constant operation. Here the 
planing of lumber for the neighborhood is done. In- 
struction is given in designing of all kinds, and in mak- 
ing estimates. All the furniture used in the school is 
made in the shops by the students. Buggies and road 
wagons are also made. 

Carpentry, blacksmithing, wheelwrighting, brick- 
masonry, farming, harness-making, shoemaking, and 
plastering are taught. Many young men are learning 
typesetting, while the young women learn bovkbinding. 
The printing office is one of the most thoroughly ap- 
pointed of the industrial departments. There is a large 
assortment of type, one job and one cylinder press, and 
a large paper cutter. A large brick building is now in 
course of erection to be used asa laundry. The young 
women are also taught practical housekeeping in all its 
details. 

The property of the school is valued at $100,000, free 
from encumbrance of any kind, and was contributed by 
people interested in the work. The running expenses 
are about $30,000 per annum; about $5,000 of this is 
made in the various industries carried on here, $3,000 is 
given by the state of Alabama, and about $22,000 
donated by Northern and Western friends of the work. 
Two sisters, who reside in Boston, give annually from 
$6,000 to $7,000. The entire work is controlled and 
manned by colored superintendents, principals, and 
teachers. There is no white man actively connected 
with the work. 





+ 
+ 





IN Mississippi in 1883-9, according to the state super- 
intendent’s report, there were: white children, 191,792 ; 
colored children, 272,628. 


The attendance was 42 per cent. 


The average number of days of school, ‘ 85 
as paid white men teachers, $35.61 
is $3 ** women teachers, . 31.53 
aa ** colored men teachers, 25.73 
“ ba ** women teachers, ‘ 20.15 
The cost per pupil, , ° ° 1.08 


What can be done in aschool year of 85 days? What 
can be done on an expenditure of $1.08? What sort of 
teachers can be hired for $100 per annum ? 











The spring meeting of the teachers’ association of 
Southwestern Kansas, was held at Parsons, March 28 
and -29, The enrollment of teachers was 580. Presi- 
dent Olin’s address was on ‘‘Some Unsettled Ques- 
sions.” Among the other addresses and papers were 
the following : ‘‘ Conscientious Teaching,” Supt. M. L. 
Zercher, Miami; ‘The Teacher’s Preparation,” Miss 
Maggie Beezley, Girard ; ‘‘ The Function of the County 
Institute,” Evelyn Baldwin, Oswego ; ‘‘ The Future of 
Our Schools,” Supt. E. Stanley, Lawrence; ‘‘ The 
Teachers’ Auxiliaries,” Supt. C. E. Merwin, Erie ; ‘‘ The 
University in its Relation to the High School,” Supt. 
W. R. Cone, Coffey ; ‘‘ The Heritage of thé Pedagogue,” 
Mrs, Mary Kellerman,Parsons. On Friday evening Prof. 
James H. Canfield gave an address on “ The Fall of 
Alcibiades Smith ” which was a severe satire on fashion- 
able follies, fantastic pedagoguism, political chicanery, 
and the tyranny of unscrupulous capitalists. 

A resolution was adopted favoring the election of 
Prof. Canfield as chancellor of the state university. 
Supt. Olin made a fine presiding officer. The teachers 
will not soon forget the splendid hospitality of the 
people of Parsons. 

The officers selected were : President, T. W. Conway, 
Independence ; vice-president, S. S. Estey, Humboldt ; 
treasurer, W. A. McKee, Hallowell; secretary, Miss 
Zulu Smith, Erie; executive committee—A. 8S. Olin, 
Ottawa; H. V. Butcher, Fredonia; W. C. Landsden, 
Fort Scott. H. W. 





BAY VIEW SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The Summer University and Assembly at Bay View 
(near Petoskey) in Northern Michigan, is among the larg- 
est aud most popular in this country. The College of Lib- 
eral Arts is directed by Prof. David Howell assisted by a 
select faculty from the leading colleges and universities ; 
it has achieved a good reputation. In it teaching is illus- 
trated, from the primary and kindergarten up to the uni- 
versity. A teacher can find classes in almost every depart- 
ment of study he may desire. It is surprising how much 
can be accomplished in the brief period of a single sum- 
mer. 

The Bible school attracts wide attention. Among its in- 
structors are such conspicuous scholars as Rev. Dr. Joseph 
T. Duryea, Prof. Frank K. Sanders, of Yale, Prof. Fred- 
rick William Phelps, formerly at the University of Kansas; 
and in the Sunday-school norma] work Mr. Horace Hitch- 
cock, of Detroit, and Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, of Philadelphia. 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature holds a sum- 
mer session here with Dr. Wm. R. Harper as principal. 

The School of Music is a superior one. Among its in- 
structors are Prof. C. C. Case of Cleveland, Prof. C. B, 
Cady, and Miss Mary Louise Wood from the Chicago con- 
servatory of music. The musical lectures and recitals are 
very enjoyable. 

The School of Elocution is conducted by Mrs, Edna 
Chaffee Noble; her Detroit training school will be held 
here in summer. 

The School of Art is to be directed by Prof. Henry A. 
Mills of the De Pauw University art school. Wood carv- 
ing ; china and tapestry painting, etc., will be taught. 

The “ Assembly”? supplements the university classes. 
Among the lecturers are: Rev. Drs. F. W. Gunsaulus, O. 
H. Tiffany, J. T. Duryea, Chaplain McCabe, Rev. Russell 
H. Conwell, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Marion Harland, 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, Geo. W. Cable. Prof. J. C. 
Freeman, Alexander Black, and the Fisk Jubilee Singers. 

Bay View is most admirably situated for summer recre- 
ation and study. The climate is very bracing, the temper- 
ature 15 degrees lower than at Chicago and Cleveland: 
thus one is enabled to spend a few hours daily in class- 
work without any injury to health and strength. Mr. 
John M. Hall, Flint, Mich., will send the Assembly Her- 
ald which has full information. 





EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


National, St. Paul, July 8-11. 

Ohio, Lakeside, July 1-3. 

Missouri, Sweet Springs, June 27-8. 
Pennsylvania, Mauch Chunk, July 8-9-10. 
Tennessee, June 26-8. 

West Virginia, Moundsville, July 1-3. 
Texas, Galveston, June 24-5-6. 
Maryland, Bay Ridge, July 8-9-10. 
Alabama, Montgomery, June 24-6. 
Kentucky, Frankfort, June 25-6-7. 
Arkansas, Mt. Nebo, July 8. 


Readers will please furnish any information not giver above, 
or correct any mistakes. 
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THE sixty-first annua] meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction will be held July 7-10 at Saratoga. 
At the evening sessions, subjects of general interest and 
special prominence will be presented. The morning ses- 
sions will be devoted to the discussion of topics more 
closely connected with the details of daily school work. 
The afternoons will be left for rest and social inter- 
course. The officers of this organization are co-opera- 
ting with the officers of the New York Teachers’ Associ- 
ation to make the week a notable occasion in the educa- 
tional world. Persons desiring further information 
should apply for the bulletin of announcements to the 
president, Prin. George A. Littlefield, Providence, R. I. 





STATE Supt. PALMER, of Alabama, issues a call in the 
Educational Exchange for a Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation, and names Montgomery as the place and June 
26-27 as the time. We think the idea of such an associa- 
tion a very good one. Supt. Palmer says plainly that it 
is proposed in no opposition to Northern ideas, This is 
very different from the spirit of Mr. Harrell’s call—but 
that has since been modified. We believe that more in- 
terest will be evoked and more good done by the teach- 
ers of the South meeting together, knowing each other 
and their needs, than by being the small minority of the 
immense gathering at St. Paul they inevitably will be. 
The subjects suggested by Supt. Palmer do not strike us 
as the pressing ones. The questions before the South 
are, (1) how they may get better teachers ; (2) how pay 
for them ; (3) how interest the people. The school terms 
must be lengthened. We send them our words of 
cheer. 





Supt. A. S. DRAPER, in regard to the status of teach- 
ers in New York state, says: ‘Certificates of the first 
grade, under the uniform examination system, are issued 
for a term of five years ; second grade, two years ; third 
grade, six months, The latter is in no case issued to the 
same person more than twice, and is limited to a partic- 
ular school or grade. The secund grade certificates are 
renewed only upon re-examination. Certificates of the 
first grade may be renewed at the discretion of the 
school commissioner. School commissioners may grant 
temporary licenses for a term not exceeding six. weeks, 
in cases where public convenience absolutely requires it, 
and applicants shall present satisfactory reasons for not 
having been present at a regular examination.” 





THE outline program of the National Educational 
Association is at hand as follows: ‘“‘ Examinations as 
Tests for Promotions,” by Supt. W. H. Maxwell, of 
Brooklyn ; The ‘‘ White Cross Movement in Education,” 
by Miss Frances E, Willard, of Evanston, IIl.;.‘‘The 
Place and Function of the Agricultural College,” by 
Supt. D. L. Kiehle, of Minnesota ; ““‘The Race Problem,” 
by Hon. A. A. Gundy, Monroe, Louisiana ; President J. 
C. Price, Livingston College, Salisbury, North Carolina ; 
and Hon. Henry W. Biair, U. 8S. senator from New 
Hampshire. Mr. Price is a colored man, and is said to 
be a fine orator. “‘ The High School as a Fitting-School,” 
by H. G. Larimer, of Kansas ; a symposium on “ College 
Administration,” by more than thirty college presidents 
or professors ; ‘‘The Normal-School Question,” by Com- 
missioner William .T. Harris, of Washington, D. C.; F. 
Louis Soldan, of St. Louis ; and President A. R. Taylor, 
of Kansas ; ‘‘ Primary Classes,” by N. A. Calkins, of New 
York ; ‘‘ Grammar Classes,” by John E. Bradley, of Min- 
nesota; ‘‘Elementary Schools Generally,” by W. N. 
Hailmann, of Indiana ; ‘‘ Influence of Manual Training 
in Elementary Schools,” by H. M. James, of Omaha. 


NorMaL schools have learned that the NEw York 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU is a first-class confidential medium 
to deal with. One principal writes: ‘‘Send me the 
names of your two best teachers of methods.” Another : 
‘‘ Write me full particulars of a good primary critic.” 
Another calls personally and says: ‘‘ You have the 
teachers we want, and I am glad to find that you under- 
stand our needs.” One normal principal writes personal 
letters about good teachers, to this bureau. School super- 
intendents and principals everywhere wanting teachers 
for special work should write asking for particulars of 
three or four excellent teachers, at the same time giv- 
ing particulars of the place to be filled. Nearly every 
teacher registered in the NEw YORK EDUCATIONAL Bu- 
REAU is a normal or college graduate, and has a record 
for excellent work done. If you want a better position 
send stamp for blank form of application. If you want 
a teacher write at once to H. S. KELLoaG, 25 Clinton 
place, N. Y. 


Dr, J. L. M. Curry, general agent of the Peabody 
Educational Fund, has appropriated funds for the par- 





tial support of two normal institutes in Alabama. One 
will be held at Florence, Ala., in June, and will be con- 
ducted by Pres. J. K. Powers, of Florence normal. The 
other will be held in Troy, Ala., in August. It will be 
conducted by Dr. E. R. Eldridge, president of Troy 
normal. They will each continue one month. 

THE copyright on the edition of Webster's Dictionary 
of 1847 having expired by the lapse of forty-two years, 
that edition has been reprinted by a Chicago house. It 
was a standard work at the time of its publication, but 
can scarcely be counted as such now. For critica) pur- 
poses these old reprints are valueless. Only those ignor- 
ant of the great advances in dictionaries are likely t©® 
buy this reprint at any price. Whoever will compare 
the new book with the old, page by page, and word by 
word, will constantly meet with new words added, new 
definitions appended, and he will recognize that while 
the original merit of Dr. Webster’s definitions has not 
been sacrificed, they bave in many cases been juiliciously 
improved. Many additions also have been made, includ- 
ing the supplements to the 64and °79 editions; and the 
tables of biographical and general information. 





WE are glad to note that the Pennsylvania Summer 
School of Methods, which has completed its second year, 
under the principalship of Miss Lelia Patridge, has 
engaged the services of Miss Ellen E. Kenyon, as teacher 
of illustrated primary school methods. Miss Kenyon is 
well-known as one of our ablest woman-principals, as 
well as a very acceptable writer upon educational sub- 
jects. This paper has often commended her, and takes 
special pleasure in doing so at this time. 





THE summer school of the Boston school of oratory, 
for teachers and students of the Delsarte theories and 
esthetic drills, will open in that city, July 8. Full par- 
ticulars may be obtained from Moses True Brown, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





THE summer term of the School of Expression, will 
open in Newport, July 5. A very thorough course is 
offered in vocal and oratorical training. 8S. S. Curry, 
Ph.D., of Boston, is the dean of the school. 


WE notice the change of location of the Connecticut 
Summer School for teachers. It will be held at Suffield 
instead of Niantic as formerly. 





THe Glens Falls Summer School and the National 
School of Methods are to be united this year at Glens 
Falls. The National School of Methods was founded by 
Charles F. King, of the Dearborn school, Boston, Mass. 
It was located first at Saratoga, and then at Round 
Lake. The Glens Falls Summer School was organized 
by Supt. Ballard, of Jamaica, Long Island, and Supt. 
Williams, of Glens Falls, New York. They put forth 
every effort to make it the best possible and at the 
same time the cheapest. In so doing they incurred 
a greater expense than the proceeds would meet. Being 
unable longer to bear the financial burden, the citizens 
of Glens Falls, unwilling to have the school discontinued, 
formed an association and carried it on, though at a 
yearly loss of about $1,000. It became evident as time 
went on that the close proximity of the two schools 
involved a great loss in duplicating expenses, without 
corresponding gain. This led to the consolidation of the 
two schools, and the managers believe that in the united 
schools they have all the advantages of each, and the 
means to make a school better than either of them have 
ever been. They intend to make it better than any sum- 
mer school that has yet been held in this country. They 
invite the teachers to avail themselves of its admirable 
corps of instructors. The locality has historical associa- 
tions ; the breezes come from the Adirondack moun- 
tains; Lake George and Saratoga are near at hand. 
Circulars or any information regarding the school will 
be sent by Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, N. Y., or 
Charles F. King, Boston Highlands, Mass. 

THE summer courses of instruction at Harvard univer- 
sity during July and August are under the charge of a 
committee appointed by the president and fellows. 
There are four courses in chemistry ; courses in experi- 
mental physics and botany ; elementary and advanced 
courses in geology; courses in topography, French, 
German, and physical training; and courses at the 
medical school. The secretary of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., will furnish all necessary informa- 
tion. 

THE executive committee of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the presidents of the New York and Brook- 


lyn Teachers’ Associations, secured Mr. H. S. Johnson, 
of grammar school No. 15, Brooklyn, to arrange fora 
cheap and delightful excursion to Saratoga Springs on 
the occasion of the meeting of the state association there 
July 7,8,and 9. The cost of the entire trip, including 
steamer and meals up the Hudson to Albany, rail from 
Albany to Saratoga and return, hotel accommodations 
at Saratoga, supper and state room on a steamer of the 
People’s Line returning to New York, is but $10.50. 
Tickets and circulars can be obtained of principals, or at 
this office. 

Teachers going with the party to the state association, 
who do not wish to return to the city, can go to Sara- 
toga and remain until Wednesday evening, for $8.50. 

It is understood that friends of the teachers will be 
permitted to make the Saratoga trip with them. 


-o- 


NEW YORK CITY. 





On Saturday, May 17, the teachers and pupils of 
Brooklyn grammar school No. 15, will have an excur- 
sion to Sunnyside, the party to be superintended by 
Mr. Herman 8. Johnson. The steamer will leave Bridge 
Dock, Brooklyn at 8 o'clock, touching at foot of 22d 
street, New York, 8:30. The parents and friends of 
pupils are invited. Tickets, one dollar. 





THE public schools of New York City observed Arbor 
day on May 2, by flying the Stars and Stripes from their 
flagstaffs, and holding special exercises between one 
and three P.M. The city children did not have much 
chance to plant trees, because the soil is mostly covered 
with several inches of solid pavement, but they did their 
best at reciting, singing, and reading essays abovt 
flowers, trees, and fruits. Rev. E. L. Clark addressed 
the girls of grammar school No. 77, and these were about 
the only children that planted a tree. In grammar 
school No. 54, David Gaddis, principal, a flower hymn 
and a ‘“‘Song to Wood Nymphs” were sung, a “ Forest 
Hymn” was recited, and an essay on ‘‘ Forest Trees” 
was read. At primary department No. 42, eight little 
girls displayed the initial letters of the names of flowers 
about which they recited verses of poetry. Together the 
eight letters spelled the words ‘‘ Arbor Day.” All the 
schools voted for a state flower. 


AT a regular meeting of the New York association of 
normal school graduates, at No. 9 University place, May 3, 
a new constitution was adopted and the name of the asso- 
ciation changed to the “ Association of Graduates of State 
Normal Schools.” 

The following officers and directors were elected for 
next year: —J. M. Edsall, president, Bath Beach, L. I., 
J. F. Harris, secretary, Gravesend, L. I.; E. H. Schuyler, 
treasurer, 38 West 59th street, N. Y. City; C. J. Majory, 
cor. sec., East Orange, N. J. Directors: W. E. Barnes, 38 
West 59th street, N. Y. city ; Milton Quay, Elizabeth, N.J. ; 
M. E. Thew, Hastings, N. Y.; Mrs. Amelia D. Alden, 176 
W. 105th street, New York City; Miss L. B. Masters, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; L. J. Whitney, Boonton, N. J. 

Addresses were delivered by State-Supt. A. S. Draper, 
and Prin. J. M. Green, state normel school, Trenton, N. J. 
Among those present were President William J. Milne, 
and Conductor Isaac H. Stout. 
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TEACHERS HAVE TO BE TRAINED. 








TEACHERS SHOULD SEEK TO ADVANCE. 


A professor in a noted training school recently said: 

“If teachers would only try to find out what is wanted 
in the educational world, and try to meet that want, they 
would certainly increase their salaries. Calls are made on 
me for teachers at excellent salaries which I cannot sup- 
ply.”” A school principal near New York wished a first 
assistant for a large grammar school. He said. “ When 
I took my school my teac bers knew comparatively nothing 
of vocal music, drawing, or physical culture. It has taken 
much of my time to train them; we have had a teacher 
come and give us lessons in music and drawing. Teachers’ 
meetings have been well attended, and good progress has 
been made. I want a firstassistant ; she must be a teacher 
who will not need my training. She must have a knowl- 
edge of music, play the piano, be able to teach drawing 
and calisthenics. She must show that she possesses supe- 
rior ability in order to command the respect of my teach- 
ers.” 

Mr. H. 8S. Kellogg, of 25 Clinton place, replied that he 
made a specialty of knowing such teachers. The task was 
confided to him at noon on Saturday; at five o’clock a 
lady was introduced to his principal ; on Monday she 
visited the school, and on Tuesday she was elected to the 
position. 

The “New York Educational Bureau” is filling import- 
ant positions ; it puts the ablest teachers of the country on 
its books. 


A good sharp appetite and good digestion are given by Hoods 





Sarsaparilla. Sold by all druggists. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


PLANE AND SOLID GEowETRY. A Complete Course in 
the Elements of the Science. By Edward Brooks, A. 
M., Ph.D. Philadelphia : Christopher Sower Co. 


Every work by Prof. Edward Brooks is sure to be a 
valuable one. e has been a teacher of long experience, 
and has all through his course sought out the truth. If 
a better method than his own was presente’ by a pupil 
it was just as welcome as if given by one in high author- 
ity. His text-books on arithmetic gave him an excellent 
reputation; they rank among the best text-books of 
their kind. He seems to have an eminently clear and 
mathematical mind. His work on the ‘ Philosophy of 
Arithmetic ” shows this ; it has long been on our shelves 
in a handy place, for immediate reference. This work, 
a handsome volume of over 400 pages is a complete treat- 
ise on the subject of geometry. It is designed for acad- 
emies, colleges, and universities. The object has been to 
present the established principles of the science in such 
a manner that they readily may be understood and mas- 
tered by the student. There are many helpful points 
apparent ; for example, in each theorem what is given is 
marked ‘* given”; the point to be proved is marked ‘to 
prove,” and the proof is marked * proof.” Then the in- 
sertion of ‘* practical exercises” strikes us as exceedingly 
valuable. At the close of each book these are found, 
and they are well selected. ‘Theorems for Demonstra- 
tion” also are inserted; these after the first book are 
thirty-five in number. We think these give this vol- 
ume a special fitness for the teacher who wishes to 
test his pupils’ real knowledge. They will give the pupil 
the opportunity to make original investigations and to 
reason out matters for themselves. The construction of 
the volume is plainly that of a philosophic teacher ; it is 
made an educative work. Besides the nine books of 
geometry with exercises as referred to above, there is a 
very valuable supplement in which maxima and minima 
are discussed, and problems given. Supplementary 
propositions are .given, and in section third many mis- 
cellaneous propositions and problems are inserted. The 
whole volume bears the marks of a painstaking and phil- 
osophic teacher. As principal of the Millersville nor- 
mal schoul he exemplified for many years the methods 
here presented to the public ; all truth is the same. We 
must approach its exposition with calmness. We must 
go on step by step wherever it leads. 





HerRoIc BALLADS WITH POEMS OF WAR AND PATRIOT- 
IsM. Edited with Notes. ByD.H.M. 12mo. 319 pp. 
5J cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


This is another of the excellent series of ‘* Classics for 
Children,” and here we have as goodly a company of 
heroic ballads as ever put between two covers. Of 
course we expect to find many of the old favorites, as 
**Paul Revere's Ride,” ‘‘How the Good News was 
brought from Ghent to Aix,” ** The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” ‘‘ Sheridan’s Ride,” etc. Nor would a collec- 
tion of this kind be complete without Macaulay’s stirring 
ballads, and here we have five of the best—*‘ Horatius,” 
“Virginia,” ‘‘The Armada,” ‘‘Ivry,” and ‘* Naseby.” 
Sir Walter Scott is represented by ‘* Marmion and Doug- 
las,” ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee,” and ‘ Lochinvar ;” Burns, by 
‘* Bannockburn;” Byron, by ‘‘ The Destruction of Senna- 
cherib,” and ‘* Waterloo.” Among our own poets, 
Whittier contributes, ‘‘ Our State,” ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie.” 
and ‘ Barclay of Ury;” Bryant, *‘ The Song of Marion's 
Men,” ‘ The Battlefield,” and ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln,” and 
other authors are as fuirly represented. Most of the 
selections are given without abridgment. Valuable 
notes are added, so the poems can be fully understwod. 
The book will be an aid to teachers in search of “ speak- 
ing pieces.” 


EXERCISES ON THE AMERICAN FLAG; ALSO FOR WASH- 
INGTON'S BIRTHDAY. Compiled by Warren Winthrop. 
Boston: New England Publishing Co. 30 pp. 20 
cents. 

This little parnphlet is the outcome of the recent 
enthusiastic study of the Awerican flay by the schools 
of Boston and vicinity. There is a growing feeling in 
all parts of the country that one of the chief objects of 
the public school should be to instil patrivtic ideas in 
the minds of the voung. We find ia this buvok * The 
Flag in Embryo,” “Questions on the Flag,” ‘“ Our 
Flag, a School Exercise,” ‘Our National Standard,” 
‘“*A New Flag Scheme,’ and ‘“ Washington’s Birthday 
Exercise.” It shuuld have a wide circulatiun among the 
schools, 


THE FAIRYLAND OF FLOWERS. By Mara L. Pratt. 
ton: Educational Publishing Co. Quarto. 
154 pp., $1.00. 


This ** illustrated botany for the home and school” is 
a charming book. The average text-book on botany is 
useless in the teaching of young children, but this is at 
once interesting and valuable. The necessary matter on 
growth of plants, kinds of leaves, stems, and roots is 
given, but there is no perplexing nomenclature to 
frighten the young student at the outset, and many 
things that can be omitted are left to be learned later. 
The last ninety pages are devoted to the ‘ Flora,” and 
the plan is so simple, that the child can trace a tlower 
from its ‘ class” down to the particular family to which 
it belongs The book will make an admirable reader, 
for lezends of flowers, :nd stories and poems on the 
same Ssupject, are interspersed through the pages, 
Altogether,.t is an excellent aid to one of the must 
interesting of studies, 


Bos- 
Boards, 
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THE Two SIDEs OF THE SCHOOL QUESTION: As discussed 
{\at the annual meeting of the National Educational 
Association, held at Nashville, Tenn., July, 1889. By 
Cardinal Gibbons and Bishop Keane on the one hand, 
and Edwin D. Mead and Hon. John Jay on the other. 


= Boston : Arnold Publishing Co. 10 cents. 


This pamphlet contains the memorable discussion on 
the great question of the value of denominational versus 
undenominational schools in our country, with an 
appendix by the Hon. John Jay. This whole subject is 
one that deserves careful study ; in fact, more careful 
study than it has received. On the one side we have the 
extreme agnostics who would take out all reference to 
God and the Bible from public instruction, On the 
other, we have those who would make the principal 
part of public instruction churchly. The end of all 
earthly effort is the saving of the soul, is the ideal of one 
set of teachers. The end of all is practical success in 
life, is the motto of the other. Here are the two sides. 
Let those who wish to be better informed on these points 
read this pamphlet. 


OLD TESTAMENT STORIES IN SCRIPTURE LANGUAGE 
From the Dispersion ut Babel to the Conquest of 
Canaan. Riverside Literature Series, No. 46. Boston: 
Hvughton, Mifflin & Co. 100 pp. 15 cents. 


It is certain that the Riverside Literature Series is ful- 
filling the object of its »ublication—the: formation of a 
taste in the reader for the best and most enduring litera- 
ture. Their usefulness is not confined to the schools. 
Many who have not the time or the inclination to sift an 
author's work for themselves for the best passages, 
eagerly read these little books, and thereby get the 
cream of the writers’ thoughts. The present number 
gives some Scriptural stories in a condensed form, and 
in the language of the Bible. The genealogies, lists of 
names, and the like, that interrupt the flow of the narra- 
tive, are omitted, the editor supplying the words neces- 
sarv to connect the parts of the story. These simple 
and beautiful Bible stories are always charming, and are 
rendered more so by being presented in this attractive 
shape. 


THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL QUESTION: A Voice from the 
Roman Catholic Laity. An open Letter to Bishop 
Keane, rector of the new Catholic university, at 
Washington, D. C. Boston: Arnold Pubhsbing Co. 
30 pp. 10 cents. 


According to the little page, this is ‘an appeal to all 
classes, but especially to our Roman Catholic fellow- 
citizens, to make common cause for the preservation 
intact of cur public schools as against all foreign inter- 
meddling.” An examination shows that the author has 
endeavored to probe the question to the bottom. He has 
thrown considerable licht on the subject, and his state- 
ments and opinions deserve respectful consideration. 


THE ACCRETIVE SYSTEM OF DEVELOPING MEMORY AND 
THOUGHT. Address before the Cosmos club, Jersey 
City, N. J., September 23, 1889, by James Pierson 
Downs. New York: E. H. Libby, publisher, Zimes 
building. 28 pp. 25 cents. 


This essay sets forth the importance of training the 
memory, tells how to cure mind wandering, criticises 
the various systems of memory training that have from 
time to time appeared, and calls attention to the merits 
of the accretive system. 


THE Story OF Russia. By W. R. Morfil!, M.A., reader 
in the Russian and Slavonic languages in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. The Scory of the Nations series. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 394 pp. $1.50. 


This new volume in the Story of the Nations series 
will find a wide circle of readers not only on account of 
the intrinsic merit of the narrative itself, but because 
the interest in this nation is great and constantly in- 
creasing. The author professes to have had in view 
neither the concealing of the darker shades of the pic- 
ture, nor “‘ the indulgence in any of the claptrap abuse 
with which seme Western authors season their books on 
Russia.” Undoubtedly there are dark shades enough in 
the picture, as Mr. Kennan’s articles have recently 
shown, and it is also true that sometimes perhaps it has 
been made blacker than the facts would warrant. There 
is much in the history of Russia, however, in which we 
can find profit and pleasure. To the enthusiastic his- 
torical student it is a fascinating study to trace the 
growth of this nation from the little Grand Duchy of 
Muscovy in the Fifteenth century, to the present great 
clupire, with its cne hundred million inhabitants. The 
author has exercised good judgi-ent in the choice of 
material where there was so much to draw from, and 
has placed it before his readers in attractiveshape. The 
reader is apt to be frightened on taking up a history of 
Russia at the unpronounceable names, An attempt has 
been made in this work to spell the names accurately, 
and on a fixed plan. One is struck a: first glance with 
the beauty of the illustrations, and of the typography. 
The frontispicce is a fine portrait of Peter the Great, and 
there are portraits of other rulers throughout the book. 
Two maps of great clearness and beauty show Russia 
before the time of Peter the Great, and Russia in 1889. 


REPORTS. 


SrixTy-FouRTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL CUMMITTEE OF 
LowELL, Mass., 1889. George F. Lawton, superintendent. 


The report shows that substantial progress was made. The 
work ot the training school, under the direction of Mrs. Julia M. 
Dewey, was especially successful. Her plan is to develop, not 
lead, the mind, and those trained under her carzy more or less of 
her spirit into their work. The employment ot a special in- 
structor in drawing in the schools is nearest approach made 
to manual training. The committee beiieve that something 
might be gained in regard to umformity hy a revision of the 
course of study. . 





MAGAZINES. 


A very clever article is that in the May Atlantic. by Agnes Rep- 
pelier, in which she enumerates some “ Literary Shibboleths,” 
and shows what a heavy price some people pay for being in the 
fashion. Itisa pice for an honest confession of our real tastes in 
literature. Mr. Morton gives his second paper on “Some Popular 
Objections to Civil Service Reform.” “ Henrik [bsen: His Early 
Literary Career as Poet and Playwnght,” is the opering article of 
the number. It shows the formative reriod of Thsen’s develop- 
ment. Mrs Deland’s serial is continued, Mrs. James’ “Tragic 
Muse” is concluded, and Dr. Hotmes’ * Over the Teacups” is also 
concluded. 

The Magazine of American History for May bas a frontispiece 
showing Columbus explaining his theory of a new world to the 
prior of the old convent where he stopped to ask for bread for his 
little son. The opening article on “Spanish Pioneer Houses in 
California ” is an especially valuable one. “ A Century of Cabi- 
vet. Ministers.” by George M. Pavy, is a novel aud importent 
statistical contribution to the sum of human knowledge. We 
have only mentioned some of the leading artieles. There are 
others of equal mterest. The student or teacher of American 
history may gain great profit and pleasure from this excellent 
magazine 

Tn glancing over the contents of the North American Review for 
May one is struck with wonder at the gregt variety and interest 
of the subjects treated. Speaker Reed writes about “ Reforms 
Needed in the House,” while Sir Richard J. Cartwright and 
Thomas G. Shearman continue the tariff discussion. One of the 
most tivrelv and valuable articles is Gen. Greely’s on “ The Missis- 
sippi Floods.” ‘“ What Shall we do with Silver?” by Roger Q. 
Mills, presents the views on this live question of a thinker and 
practical politician. We may know how others see us by reading 
the opimons of Andrew Lang and Max O’Rell, of the * Typical 
American.” Senator Fassett deals with the problem, “ Wh 
Cities are Badly Governed.” Goldwin Smith treats in an exhaust- 
ive manner the causes of “* The Hatred of England.”” We mention 
only a part of the contents of this especially readable number. 

The May Arena has a frontispiece portrait of Rev. Philips 
Brooks that the many admirers of that gentleman will prize. 
There is an excellent sketch of him, by the Rev. Thomas Alexan- 
der Hyde. Prof. N.S. Shaler contributes one of his instructive 
scientific articles on “ Rock Gases.” “The Divorce Problem” 
receives a thorough treatment from Rabbi Solomon Schindler. 
“The Gold Fields of Alaska” describes some of the resources of 
a countr’ in which the interest is constantly increasing. 

The Century for Mav, the month of Memorial day, is made nota- 
ble by the number and variety of articles it contains which con- 
cern our national life and history. Mrs. Edith Robertson Cleve- 
Jand writes of “ Archibald Robertson, and his portraits of the 
Washingtons; William Armstrong and Edmund Law Rogers con- 
tribute two articles on ** Some new Washington Relics,” and these 
papers are supplemented by a short one on “ Original Portraits of 
Washington.” by Charles Henry Hart. A series of_ articles, 
varied in style and subject, but all having reference to Memorial 
day, are a short sketch, “* A Decoration Day Revery,” by Brander 
Matthews; “ Theodore O'Hara,” by Robert Burns Wilson, with 
which is given in full O’Hara’s stirring battle-song, * The Bivouac 
of the Dead;” a poem, * Twilight Song, For Unknown Buried 
Soldiers North and South,” by Walt Whitman ; and a Memorial day 
ode, “ The Fallen,” by John Vance Cheney : besides appro riate 
articles in Topics and Open Letters. Mr. Jefferson’s autobiogra- 
phy continues its charming course. 

St. Nicholas for May ins with one of Miss Alice Maude 
Ewell’s characteristic sketches of Virginian colonial life, telling 
an amusing incident which occurred during Bacon's rebellion. 
Among the new features is a series of eminently practical articles 
on baseball, called “ Bat, Ball, and Diamond.” Mr. Glave, the 
African explorer, continues his narrative of “ Six Years in the 
Wilds of Centra) Africa.” “Lady Jane,” Mrs. C. V. Jamison’s 
serial of life in New Orleans, is a beautiful story of chld-life. 
Other continued articles are the geological papers, ‘“ ‘Through the 

ck Ages,” and the “ Bunny Stories,’’ the latter . 
meted in this month’s issue. * A Submarine Ramble,” by ries 
Frederick Holder, is a sketch of the experiences of a diver in 
seeking for wrecked cargoes. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Educational Leatiets of the College for the Training of Teachers, 
9 University piace, New York City.—“‘ A Visit to a French 
Training College, a letter by an English student that appeared in 
the School Guardian recently ; ** A Day in the Kindergarten,” an 
extract from the note-book of a student in the kindergarten 
training class at the College for the Traming of Teachers in New 
York. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS’ next issue in the edition of Balzac will be 
a volume of short stories. 

HouGaton, Mirrcurn & Co. wili soon publish a work by William 
B. Weeden, entitled, “‘ The Economic and Social History of New 
England from 1620 to 1789.” 

G. P. PutNnam’s Sons bave in preparation the following: A 
story by Elbridge S. Brooks, entitled, ** A Son of Issachar ; a Tale 
of the Days of Messias;” “‘The English Novel in the Time of 
Shakespeare ;” “The Trials of a Country Parson,’’ by the Rev. 
Augustus Jessopp, D.D. ' 

MACMILLAN & Co. will publish at once a timely book on the sil. 
ver question, to be entitled, “Silver in Europe,” by 8S. Dana 
Horton. 

ScriBNER & WELFORD announce a volume on the Barbizon 
school of painters, including Corot, Rousseau, Daubigny, Millet, 
and Diaz, with letter-press by D. C. Thomson, and elaborate illus- 
trations to the number of about one hundred, 

D. C. Heatu & Co. will shortly issue a manual on the “ Repro- 
duction of Geographical Forms,” by Jacques W. Redway. It is 
desizned for teachers and students who wish to learn the details 
of sand and clay modeling as applied to geographical forms, and 
the projection, drawing, and interpretation of maps. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. issue “ The Story of Music,” by W. J. 
Henderson, the design of which is to vive a succinct avcount of 
the progressive steps in the development of modern music as an 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S Sons will publish “ Personal Creeds; or, 
How to Form a Working Theory of Life,” by the Rev. Newman 
Smyth; “The Nature and Method of Revelation,” by Prof. 
George P. Fisher; and “The Philosophy of Preaching,” by the 
Rey. A. J. F. Behrends. 





“The Burden of Proof.” 

If it be a burden, it is only because there is so much of it, but we 
bear it cheerfully, and present it to you, in a book of 200 pages, as 
well as in our Quarterly, “ Health and Life,” both sent tree. 
Many of the names you will find there are those of persons well 
kno'vn to you, and to the whole country. Besiles; you can 
verify the statements, by reference to the patients themselves. 
We court investigation. You may also inquire into our standing 
as pbysicians. e desire you to do all this, and will aid you by all 
means in our power. Send for our Treatise on Compound Oxy- 
gen. Sentfree. There you will find evidence enough to convince 
anyone and everyone. Address Dxs. ARKEY & PALEN, 1529 


Arch S8t., Philadelphia, Pa., or 120 Sutter St., Saa Francisco, Cal. 
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B FE FE A M . S P I L. L S THE SAUVEUR SUNMER COLLEGE 


(Removed from Amberst, Massachusetts, and 
TH E THEY ACT LIKE MAGIC ON A Oswego, New York, to Burlington, Vt.) 
WORLD’S 


Weak Stomach, __| Fifteenth Session : July 9th to August 9th 


For board and rooms address Miss H. L. Burritt, 











And are the great cure for Burlington, Vt. 
M E D I Cl AY E. Sj k H d h . “ The Sauveur Summer Bebest 4 Languages 
ICK neadache, mere 2S eo 


From the earliest days of medical 
science no antidote has achieved such 
a reputation as 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS. 


Their fame has reached the utter- 
most parts of the earth ; their cura- 
tive power is universally acknow- 
ledged to a degree unprecedented in 


For Catalogues of the School, and Circulars of 


Impaired Digestion, soem 
Constipation, | 
Pei. | fee cee 


in the University of Michigan.— 
eICc., etc. July 7 to Aug. 15. Primarily for 
Teachers. Address, Mr. W. F. 
Edwards, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








Sold by all Druggists. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 


Prepared only by aul New Work Tes: 





lescriptive 
! m to visit the National Educa 





ers x 
A ‘ 1 at St. Paul, Minn., to be made in a special train 


THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Samara gtr 


the annals of physical research ; and sii: icin ee dota SP ete yee 
; Lancashire, rland. t the splendi scenery of the Far 
it is echoed from shore to shore that THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE ae a cee . 5 a’ 3 will be, by all 
Is, the most de- lightful excur 1 


for Bilious and Nervous Disorders, B. F. ALLEN & CO., 


$ attached, and including all expenses 


i for teachers in America. A handsome illustrated g 








tion book describing this and other tours, hints on“ How 
Indigestion with its dreaded allies, For BILIOUS and NERYOUS DISORDERS Sole Agents for the United States, oiisaiaes 22 Wanless Wendans to Genter, y 
and for assisting Nature in her | is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. 365 & 367 Canal Street, New York, en 
wondrous functions, they are It is the premier Specific for Sick Headache and | who (if your druggist does not keep 


| 

indigestion ; and is found efficacious and reme- | them) will mail Bee ham’s Pills on | NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
° dial b receipt of price—éu/ inguire first. 5 

Worth qd Guinea d Box. — FEMALE SUFFERERS. Mention ScHOOL JouRNAL. 100 BIBLE House, 

4th Ave, & Sth &t., NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. TEACHERS WANTED 


at once for some of the best salaried pos- 
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who will suit us, you will still be able, in course of a month or two, to find some one who will be 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BuREAU, |1HB GLENS FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street. ALLENTOWN, PA. —AND— 











FOR REGISIRATION THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF METHODS 

NO FE BEST FACILITIES, uw AN’S EXCH 4 y ' 

EFFICIENT SERVICE, — oO A AE ag Q COM BINED 
not in collecting advance pa fut i poccllingeae Teachers’ Bureau 
vetent Teachers with Position } atin 
~~ er i (FOR BOTH SEXES.) For particulars see large advertisement in the Journal of May 3rd or address 

CIE Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- | the undersigned. 
ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety; many of the ete., to Colleges ——gy - : 
best. Form for stamp. Sonptete and Onat — eepers, nographers, Liberal reductions to clubs. Circulurs vow ready, Address 
R. E. AVERY, Address Mine ©. Le WERSER, SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, New York, 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. ¥. """""|CHARLES F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass. 








SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


N’T FAI T 
! GRIMSBY PARK, ONTARIO, ee ee 


Sins Wat of NIAGARA FALLS Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail Road 


JULY Fth to AUGUST 15th. = . 
Voice Culture, Extempore Speech, Training of Body, Effective Oratory, FOR TES Ame ah BESHNG OF TEE 


Reading, Recitation, Shakespeare, Pedagogical Course, Mind Culture a Teachers’ National Convention. 
Special feature. Practical for all. Send for Circulars. THE BURLINGTON IS THE BEST. 
E. J. SWORDS w. Cc. LOCHERTY. 
SILAS Ss. NEFF, President, Gen. Eastern Agt., 317 Broadway, New York, Passenger Agent, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF.ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1124 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHEA. 
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- Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is carefully prepared from Sarsaparilla, Dande- 
lion, Mandrake, Dock, Pipsissewa, Juniper Ber- 
ries, and other well-known and valuable vegeta- 
ble dies, by a p combination, propor- 
tion and process, giving to Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
curative power not possessed by other medicines. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best blood purifier. It cures Scrofula, 
Salt Rheum, Boils, Pimples, all Humors, Dyspep- 
sia, Bili , Sick Headache, Indigestion, 
General Debility, Catarrh, Rheumatism, Kidney 
and Liver complaints, overcomes that tired feel- 
ing, creates an appetite, strengthens the nerves, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists, 
Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 

















Children 


always 


Enjoy It. 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


of pure Cod Liver Ol! with Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda is 
almost as palatable as milk. 
Children enjoy It rather than 
otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it Is indeed, and the 
little lade and lassies who take cold 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott’s Emulsion after their 
meals during the winter season. 


Beware of substitutions and imitations, 

















THE CHICAGO AND 
NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY 


affords unsurpassed advantages for teach- 
ers and their friends attending the meet- 
ing of the 


National Educational Association, 


at St. Paul in July with direct lines be- 
tween Chicago and St. Paul, via, the Lake 
Shore line through Milwaukee, Waukesha 
and Madison, or the short line, via Janes- 
ville and Madison; passing en route, 
Lake Mills, Devils Lake, the Wisconsin 
and Baraboo Rivers and the most charm- 
and picturesque summer resorts and scen- 
ery in northern Illinois and Wisconsin. 
The equipment of the lines embraces Fast 
Vestibuled Trains with superb palatial 
Dining Cars, Sleeping Cars, Parlor Cars 
and Coaches; assuring the highest de- 
gree of safety, comfort and luxury. 
Tickets to St. Paul and return via the 
Northwestern can be procured at all rail- 
way stations in the United States and 
Canada, and for the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation they will be sold at the very low 
rate of one fare for the round trip, plus 
$2.00 for membership in the Association. 
Full information in regard to tickets, 
time of trains, resorts and places of inter- 
est on the line of the Northwestern may 
be obtained from any representative of 
the line, or by addressing E. P. Wilson, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ills. 








Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamer ** Devo- 
nia"’ July sth, and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, France, Bel- 
ium and Scotland; including Giant's Causeway, Belfast, Dublin, 
hester, Kenilworth, Leamington, Warwick, Sthebendmen 


London, Paris, Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Edin- burgh, Glas- 
gow, &c., &c. $195 covers all 
necessary ex- penses. Also 
supplementa - ry two weeks’ 
trip to Italy, Switzerland, Germany and the Rhine for $125 extra. 


Send 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and inform- 
ation book describing this and other tours, hints on ** How to Travel " 


etc. H. D. Newson & Co., 852 Broadway, New York. 








EACHERS?’ 800KS. 
EACHERS’ RICES 


Elegant 128 page Also catal 
logue 
any we 4 of 1000 Best books 
, logue free if you far School Libra- 
mention this paper. ries heavy dis- 
Largest stock ; largest count, Buy of us, 
discounts; promptness. é 


K. L. KELLOGG & OO., Educational Pubs., 
25 Clinton Piace,N. ¥. 185 Wabash Av., Chicagr. 


_| Mind-culture is a special feature. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Are you going? Then send for full de- 
scriptive circular of the grand New York 
Teachers’ Excursion to visit the National 
Educational Association at St. Paul, Minn., 
to be made in a special train of palace cars 
with dining cars attached, and including 
all expenses. Niagura Falls will be visited 
en route, and a special tour made from St. 
Paul to visit the —— scenery of the 
far West. Remember, this will be, by all 
odds, one of the most delightful excursions 
ever planned for teachers in America. A 
handsome illustrated guide and informa- 
tion book describing this and other tours, 
with tints on ‘‘ How to Travel,” etc., will 
be sent on any y of 3 two-cent stamps, by 
H. D. Newson & Co., directors of pleasure 
excursions for teachers, 21 University 
place, New York. 





Teachers who wish to make their schools 
attractive on reception days, and all 
through the season have learned the value 
of Messrs. Lee & Shepard's Elocutionary 
Books, which include, George M. Baker’s 
Speakers, The Grand Army Speaker, The 
Book of Eloquence, Mune Readings 
and Recitations, by Austin B. Fletcher, 
A.M., Vocal and Action Language—Cu)- 
ture and Expression, by E. N. Kirby, in- 
structor in Elocution at Harvard college ; 
Speaking Piecesfor little scholars and 
older pupils, by Ellen Ortensa Peck ; The 
Columbiin Speaker; The Model Sunday- 
School Teacher, The Monroe Series of Read- 
ings ; Handbooks of Elocution for School 
and Home, Elocution Simplified with an 
Appendix on Lisping, Stammeriug, Stut- 
tering, and other Defects of Speech ; The 
Voice—How to Train it—How to Care for 
it. 

Students ot the classic languages are 
frequently reminded by Messrs. Charles 
De Silver & Sons’ Interlinear Classics, pub- 
lished at No. (G) 1102 Walnut street, Phil- 
adelphia, of Milton’s words ‘‘ We do amiss 
to spend seven or eight years merely scrap- 
ing together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherwise easily 
and delightfully in one year.” These 
classics include Virgil, Cesar, Horace, 
Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, 
Homer’s Lliad, Gospel of St. John, Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis.The same house publishes 
Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin 
Grammar ; Sargent’s Standard Speakers, 
Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s 
School Histories, Lord’s School Histories, 
Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


No wonder it is popular; the appoint- 
ments of the famous New York and Chi- 
cago Vestibule Limited, via the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, corres- 
pond in elegance and luxury with those 
of a first-class family hotel. e conveni- 
ence of arriving at Grand Central station, 
largest and finest passenger station in 
America, and the only one in the city of 
New York, is another advantage enjoyed 
exclusively by patrons of the New York 
Central. This great four-track Trunk 
Line is unsur for safety, comfort, 
and the speed of its splendid trains. 


The School and College Bureau, managed 
by C. J. Albert, of Elmhurst, Ilj., has on 
its books, now, hundreds of vacancies ; for 

rofessors in colleges, at salaries of $500 to 
B3.000 ; for supefintendents and princi- 
pals at salaries of $450 to $2,500 ; for high 
school principals and assistants, at salaries 
of $400 to $1,500; for grade teachers at 
salaries of $30 per month, to $85 per month, 
for —s teachers in normals, at sala- 
ries of $ to $1,200; for specialists in 
music, art, modern languages, elocution, 
and commercial branches, at salaries of 
$350 to $1,200. Now is the time to send 
for blank and manual. 


Unusual attractions are held out to 
teachers curing the summer season by the 
Summer School of Elocution, at Grimsby 
Park, Ontario, twenty-five miles west of 
Niagara Falls, which is in session from 
July 7 to August 15. The course includes 
voice-culture, extempore speech, training 
of body, effective oratory, reading, recita- 
tion, Shakespeare, agogical course. 
The 
course is practical to all. Send for circu- 
lars to Silas S. Neff, President, National 
School of Elocution and Oratory, 1124 
Arch street, Philadelphia. 


Teachers are wanted at once for some of 
the best salaried positions in city and coun- 
try scnools, by Mr. Harold C. Cook, mana- 


100 Bible House, bet. 4th avenue, and 8th 
street, New York City. If age looking 
fora good school, you will do well to make 
application now. 





ger of the National Teachers’ Bureau, of] N. Y 





Those sensible teachers who wish to 
enjoy a delightful summer in profitable 
study amid pleasant surrondings, should 
remember that The Glens Falls Summer] 
School, and The National School of Meth- 
eds, have combined forces. For particu 
lars see the large advertisement in THE 
JOURNAL of May 8, or address the under- 
signed’; Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, 
New York, or Charles F. King, Boston 
Highlands, Mass. 


The best workmen use the best tools; 
the most progressive teachers use the best 
books. Among these may be noted some 
of the publications of The University Pub- 
lishing Co., 66 Duane street, New York. 
They issue Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s 
New Arithmetics, Holmes’ New Readers, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Books, Knoflach’s 
German and Spanish Simplified—prepara- 
tory for reading, Business, or travel—and 
many other world-renowned text-books. 


The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
at 205 N. 7th street, Allentown, Pa., of 
which Mr. L. B. Landis is the popular and 
efficient manager, announces that it has a 
twenty-five hundred dollar superintenden- 
cy still open ; also that the vacancy list is 
rapidly increasing. An extract from a 
letter of Feb. 26, in which they are asked 
to select a fourteen-hundred dollar teacher 
for the next fall, says : ‘‘ I write you thus 
early that if you have no one registered 
now who will suit us, you will still be 
able, in course of a month or two, to find 
some one who will be likely to meet our 
views.” 


If your life is made unhappy by flying 
chalk-dust in the air, filling eyes and lungs 
with irritation, try the National Dustless 
Crayon, a dustless crayon without grease. 
It always gives satisfaction ; try it. Write 
for samples to R. H. Vogdes & Co., cor. 
Chestnut and 12th streets, Philadelphia, 


Delegates attending the National Educa- 
tional Association Convention at St. Paul, 
Minn., July, 1890, should avail themselves 
of the favorable ey to visit the 
many pleasure and health resorts tribu- 
tary to the Northern Pacific Rail Road: 
The Lake Region of Minnesota, the Red 
River Valley and Devil’s Lake of North 
Dakota, the Mountains of Montana, the 
famous Yellowstone National Park, Puget 
Sound, Pacific Coast and Alaska. No 
other line from St. Paul reaches these 


many points of interest, and the Northern | 


Pacific Rail Road is the only line running 
a daily vestibuled train service, consisting 
of Pullman palace sleeping cars, dining 
cars and furnished tourist sleeping cars to 
all prominent points West and Northwest 
of St. Paul. w excursion rates will be 
in effect, and special parties will be formed 
to visit the Yellowstone National Park 
during the National Educational Associa- 
tion Convention. For illustrated books, 
maps, pamphlets or any information de- 
sired, address, Cas. 8S." FEE, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


Teachers are sure to take a lively inter- 
est in the announcement of Messrs.'Thomp- 
son, Brown & Co., of Boston, that they 
will publish on May 1, in the Bradbury’s 
Eaton's Mathematical Series, a new pri- 
mary arithmetic, entitled, ‘‘ Lessons in 
Number,” by Francis Cogswell, A.M., 
Sup’t of Schools, city of Cambridge, Mass. 
This new work has some admirable fea- 
tures peculiar to itself, and differing 
materially from any work of the kind 
hitherto published. It may also profitably 
accompany any other series of arithmetics 
that are in use. 


Next to godliness comes soap :—that is, 
if it is ap soap—Packer’s Tar Soap is 
remarkably pure. It cleanses quickly and 
gratefully, and is ada to preserving 
the tender and velvet-like skin of infants ; 
counteracts the irritating effects and odors 
from perspiration ; keeps the pores healthy 
and the complexions clear and blooming. 
A daily application of Packer’s Tar Soa 
will do much to rid young people of pim- 
pie on the face. For sample, mention THE 

OOL JOURNAL, and send four stamps 
to The Pacer Mfg. Co., 100 Fulton street, 


Save us Som the critics, a bless bee 
pen, especially if Esterbrook is stam 
upon it, furnish them. 


The stationers 


P| 2 O00 pages, with 








ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
DON T BE DUPED. 


A so-called ‘‘ Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary ” is being offered to the public 
at a very low price. The body of the book, 
from A to Z, is a cheap reprint, page for 
page, of the edition of 1847, which was in 
its day a valuable book, but in the progress 
of language for over forty years, has 
been completely superseded. It is now re- 
produced, broken type, errors and all, by a 
photographic process, is — on cheap 
paper, and flimsily bound. It is advertised 
to be the substantial equivalent of “‘ an 
eight to twelve dollar book,” while in fact 
it is a literal copy of a book which in its 
day was retailed for about $5.00, and that 
book was much superior in paper, print 
and binding to this imitation, and was then 
the best dictionary of the time instead of 
an antiquated one. A brief. comparison, 

age by page, between the reprint and the 
atest and enlarged edition will show the 
great superiority of the latter. No honor- 
able dealer will allow the buyer of such to 
suppose that he is getting the Webster 
which to-day is accepted as the standard 
and The Best. 

There are several of these reprints, differ- 
ing in minor particulars, but don’t be 
duped, the body of each is a literal copy 
of the 1847 edition. ; 


WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


The New York Times says : 

*“*Only those who are ignorant of the 
great advances that have been made in 
dictionaries are likely to buy this reprint 
at any price.” 


The American Bookseller, of New 
York, says : 

‘* The etymologies are utterly mislead- 
ing, and naturally so ; for when the Web- 
ster of 1847 was issued, Comparative Phil- 
ology was 1n its cradle. The definitions 
are imperfect, requiring condensation, re- 
arrangement, and additions. The vocabu- 
lary is defective, some of the commonest 
words of to-day, especially scientific 
terms, for which a dictionary is most often 
consulted, being entirely absent. In not 
one of these three prime requisites of a 
dictionary is the Webster reprint a trust- 
worthy guide, or, rather, it is a misleading 
me. * * * This ‘reprint’ is not in- 
tended for intelligent men. It is made 
eeey to be foisted, by all the arts of 
the book canvasser, on those who have 
been precluded from a knowledge of what 
developments lexicography has undergone 
during the last forty-two years. This is 
the cruelest feature of this money-making 
enterprise.” 

The Buffalo Christian Advocate 
says : 

‘* Don’? BE DuPED. Thousands are, or 
are likely to be, by the flashy, fraudulent 
advertisements of ‘The Original Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary,’ which is 
offered for three or four dollars. * * * 
If any of our readers wish to invest ina 
purchase which they will be lkely after- 
ward to regret, they will do so after being 
duly notified.” 


The Journal of Education, Boston, 
says : 

‘* Teachers cannot be too careful not to 
be imposed on, since the very things which 
make a dictionary valuable in school are 
ow in this old-time reprint. Any 
high-school dictionary which can be pur- 
chased for a dollar and fifty cents is worth 
more for school use than this.” 


Many other prominent journals speak in 
similar terms, and legitimate publishers 
write us in strong condemnation of this 
oy to foist an obsolete book on the 
public. 

The datest and the best, which bears 
our imprint on the title page, has over 
illustrations on 
almost every page. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
[READERS will confer a favor by men- 
© ‘tioning THe JOURNAL when con- 
municating with advertisers. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


water or milk. Sold 


SUEY Seo 


sts, 
ndon, England. 





Finest resorts in America along the 
Hunting,|GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY in 


Minneso' maqate, Dak ota Moutana. 
Fishing. Write ¥. {. Warxey, G.P. & T. A., 
Paul, Minn. tor Guide Book. 


CARPETS. 


We invite inspection to our 


NEW SPRING STYLES. 
Many exclusive patterns in novel effects in 
ROYAL wILZONS. WILTON VELVETS, 
MOQUETTEBs, DY AND LAPESTRY 


BRUSSELS, 3-PLYS, AND EX’ 
SUPER INGRAINS, 


AT POSITIVE BARGAINS. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 





Our assortment of fine Satin Spun 
— AW — me Silk and Monat lushes 
MATTINGS. 


Japanese and China Straw Mattings, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


White and Red Check Matti e 
Ri $4 PER KOLL OF 40 YARDS. 
at seamless fad mattings (Ningpoo 







How fo Cure 
SKin § Oc alp 
DISEASES 
with the< 
@uTICURA 
AA YREMEDIES. 


MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF oxIn 
and scalp diseases, wit, loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are economicaily and 
permanently cured by ry REMEDIES, 
when all o remedies and methods fail. 

CuTicurRA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA 
Soap, anexquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
ah externally, and CuTIcURA RESOLVENT, the new 

ood Purifier, internally, cure myx form of skin 
and blood disease, from og, ° rw “TT 

Sold Gmodvann $1 Prepare ; SOAP, 

; RESOLVENT, Vey 
DRUG AND qrepered by ihe 
Send for See t How to © Cure Skin Sin Dissosse™ 


ea Pimples. blackheads, a — ay 








prevented by 
Relief -™ one minute, for apa eer weak- 
Tea AntTI-Parn PLASTER, 
killing plaster. “250. 





This mmer gover o ounst 
NORTHERN RAILWA Series 0! 
low rate tours for ~~ to -: 
scenery in America. Write F. I. 
Warrney, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, 
|Minon., for Vacation Gospel. 


Take a 
Trip 














"SHEPPARD KNAPP & 66, 


SIXTH AVE,, 13th & 14th Sts., NEW YORK, 


CARMEL SOAP is made o oom sweet 
Olive Oil by a Mission Society in Pa’ Being 
absolutely pure and F's instr =. emollient 

roperties of Olive Oil, it is u ssed for the 

. Sageeels Ce other soaps 
for the oe 

It is the on ectiy ante soap for the NUR- 
SERY and Taran. our druggist or grocer 


aees not keep it, send 10 cents for sample cake to 
mporter. A. KiLIPSTEIN, 52 Cedar 8t., N. Y. 





Normal Schools 


Yes, Normal Schools 


Want Teachers. 


want Teachers who can TEACH 


Teachers, and they must have good ones. 





The Following Are Some Wants: 


THREE Ladies for Primary Methods and Lectures in Three differ- 


ent Training 


Man for History of Education Lectures, $1,000 or $1,200. 


Lady 


Man ‘or Sciences, $1,600. 


or Music and Elocution, $8 


00. 


for Elocution and Geography, $800. 
iat ematics and Sciences, $1,200. 
Man for ings Professorship in roves}, $1,800. 


Lady for P. 


Manual Training Teacher for Shop 


Teachers and school officers want good teachers everywhere. 
Vacancies are coming in every day. 
We cannot guarantee you a place. but so many good 
es occur for our members all over the country, that there is every likelihood that you can 


sion? Do you want a better place? 
nothing on our list now that 
vacanc 


have a good place if you wish one. 


1] suit you. 


ysical Culture in Traini 


— hw ool, $800. 
ork, $1 ,0 uo. 


Are you in the line of progres- 
Perhaps there is 


HOW TO SECURE A GOOD PLACE. 


Write a complete letter about yourself. Send a phetogem. Send copies of all good letters 


possible, and lastly, fill out our blank and enclose $2.00 for 


WANTED 


egistration. 


AT ONCE. 


A Correspondent in every Town and County. Write for instructions. Capable women teachers 


College women always wanted. College and 
every State. 


for places paying $300 and upwards. Normal Peewee pon wanted, because they are asked for only. 


mal men for places paying $400 and upwards, in 


Write at once ; places for next year are rapidly filling up. Send stamp for application blank 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


25 CLINTON PLACE, 


to the 


H. 8. KELLOGG, Manaacer. 


NEW YORK. 










GREATAMERICAN 





od at ooce fore rial 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVES 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-rime. 


Ger Pacuive No. 27. 








‘amily Teas so & Gocts, Very Best 
We wil eda by waits Wiel Oraer s 
our very Fine Teas on recei 


Particular and state if or Amoy Ool M 
English Breakfast or eevee’ 2 é asia 
Order ola} 


Tea Co., a1 and 23 





4 By 


REMARKABLE INSECTS. 


Spiders display almost reasoning powers 
in their manner of spinning their webs. 
The insect descends by the silken thread 
that it uncoils from iis abdomen, and has 
the power of rolling = the flexible bridge 
as it ascends In some cases the 
insect throws out a cable till it at- 
taches itself to a tree or other object, 
when the spider strengthens and passes 
over it, and so travels long distances with- 
out touching the ground. Some gossamer 
spiders speed through the air buoyed up 
by their own light threads unsupported, ex- 
cept by the waving motion of the wind. 


According to the best authorities the 
spider’s bite is not injurious, except in 
tropical countries. There the poison is so 
active that it kills animals of much ereater 
bulk than the spider, and is readily em- 
ployed against birds. The great bird-eat- 
ing spider of South America, the mygale, 
is dreaded by human beings as well as by 
birds, its legs attaining nearly a foot in 
length. There are also spiders nearly as 
large as the fist, that sometimes fasten on 
chickens and pigeons, seizing them by the 
throat and killing them instantly, and at 
the same time drinking their blood. 


The spider was the inventor of the div- 
ing bell, at least it used one first. The 
aquatic ‘spider builds a house under the 
water, attaches it to grass by a number of 
threads, and fills it with atmospheric air. 
It passes the winter in this house and rears 
its young. When it is pressed with hun- 
ger the bell serves as a lair from which it 
watches its prey. A layer of air, fixed to 
the hair of their bodies, gives them under 
water the luster of living ls, materi- 
rnd assisting their power of swimming b 

tening them. It is by means of this 
that they succeed in filling their little bell 
with respirable gas after it is built. For 
this purpose the spider comes to the sur- 
face of the stream, takes a bubble of air 
under its abdomen, and carries it to its 
submerged refuge; and it re s these 
voyages until the bell is completely filled 
with air. 

The wolf-spider of temperate regions, 
builds no web, but prowls along the 
ground at night, running very fast, and 
hiding in holes in the ground, which it 
strengthens with silk. It is not uncom- 
mon to hear of cases of injury to persons 
by the bite of this species of spider. It is 
not unlikely that inflammation and severe 
pain may occur, but when the conse- 
quences are more violent it is probably due 
to blood poisoning independent of the bite 
of the insect. 


“Tired All the Time,” 


Say many r men and =p who rps over- 

worked, A y~~4 debilitated Oy change of 

climate or life. If ~~ $ - ‘Sepene ence : 
whic 


of letters praising H 
come from oy R- it a. restored to 
convinced of its merits. ‘Rs this is 
mpossible, why not try Hood's Sarsa 


you would 
self and thus realize its benenit ? It will tone ond 
build up your s ye _ youa appetite, 
overcome that and make you feel, as 
one woman pated te “like a new creature." 


Some species of butterflies illustrate in 
a curious way the care Nature uses in 
tecting them against the assaults of 
enemies. The leaf-butterfly of Java ond 
Sumatra, as a defense against robber 
birds, almost mimics in its color and ap- 
pearance the leaves of the trees on which 
it lives. The upper surface of the wings, 
when outspread, of a rich orange and deep 
blue, is very marked, but the lower side 
consists of some shade of ash or brown, or 
ochre, such as are found among dead, dry, 
and decaying leaves. When the insect is 
at rest on a tree, it resembles ae a 
leaf that the most acute observation often 
fails to note the difference. 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New roe ag ty Stop att the 
Express an and Carriage I Se = at 
Grand Union Hotel, }——W G 
De 


$00 itandsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
apuecte per Sav. Revopeen oan, Elevators and 

Restaurants su, with the best. Horse cars, 
ee i aba all depots. You 
can live better for Jess money at the Grand Union 
Hote! than any other tirst-class hotel in City. 


The changes many insects undergo from 
birth to final otataction, are among the 
srestoar tly begina ie life beneath the water 

on- its life e water 

as an ignoble larva, soiled with — a 
filth. Crawling out of its watery home 

the top of some aquatic —— it glues fast 

its old garment, breaks loose from its ugly 

, which splits open the whole length, | ¥ 

and unfolds its great of brilliant 

gauze, that shine with every color of the | hea 

rainbow. Henceforth it can only live in 





the pure and glowing sunlight. 








Don't Give Up 


The use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. One bottle 
may not cure “right off” a complaint of 
years; persist until a cure is effected. As a 
general rule, improvement follows shortly 
after beginning the use of this medicine. 
With many people, the effect is immediately 
noticeable; but some constitutions are less 
susceptible to medicinal influences than 
others, and the curative process may, there- 
fore, in such cases, be less prompt. Perse- 
verance in using this remedy is sure of its 
reward at last. Sooner or later, the most 
stubborn blood diseases yield to 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


“For several years, in the spring months, 

I used to be troubled with a drowsy, tired 
feeling, and a dull pain in the small of my 
back, so bad, at times, as to prevent my 
being able to walk, the least sudden motion 
causing me severe distress. Frequently, 
boils and rashes would break out on various 
parts of the body. By the advice of friends 
and my family physician, I began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and continued it till the 
poison in my blood was thoroughly eradica- 
ted.” ’—L. W. English, Montgomery City, Mo. 

“My system was all run down; my skin 
ennai and of yellowish hue. I tried various 
remedies, and while some of them gave me 
temporary relief, none of them did any per- 
manent good. At last I began to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, continuing it exclusive- 
ly for a considerable time, and am pleased 
to say that it completely 


Cured Me. 


I presume my liver was very much out of 
order, and the blood impure in consequence. 
I feel that I cannot too highly recommend 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to any one afflicted as I 
was.”—Mrs. N. A. Smith, Glover, Vt. 

“For years I suffered from scrofula and 
blood diseases. The doctors’ prescriptions 
and several so-called blood-purifiers being of 
10 avail, I was at last advised by a friend to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I did so, and now 
feel like a new man, being fully restored to 
health.”—C. N. Frink, Decorah, lowa. ¢ 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


OR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth 5 a bottle 


& A 
DE AF Fs: a my dutak tak 
L Tn | Remedies fail. Lr estaby P. Siocon, 
book of proofs FKEK. 


onl), 658 Br'dway, New York. Write for 








CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 


if your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 


Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor SCHOOL JoURNA’ . 


$] 5° — to $250: S23 oe. Te = 


ms preferred who can furnish a horse and 





give thelr whole time to the business. Spare 
moments may be protitably employed also. A few 
vacancies in towns and vities. B. F. JOHNSON 


& ©0., 1008 Main 8t., Richmond, Va. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Advertisements under thie head, two lines or more, 
without display, Bc. a line. 


HE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION, monthly 
30 cents a year. For progressive teachers. 








Exchange and corres 


INERALS. dence 
M invited. R. N. CORNISH, Monte NS 


ir, N. J. 


EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning 
E SCHOOL JOURNAL when communicat- 
ing with advertisers. 


| oe sy STUDY. Teachers who are going 

sa ee scbools, ann secure one 
rebate on ir expenses writs 

i 8. KELLOGG, 25 Clinton place, N y — 





RE YOUR PUPILS INTERESTED? Treas- 

. yey - — spoure this important result. 
a year. mple, 5 cents. TRE- 

i» 2S ton pi., N. Y. waore 





EW L ghee CONSERVATORY. Thor- 

a, instruction under ablest masters in 

ne Arts, Elocution, Liteature, Lang- 
ning. Tuition 


Le + I 
to $35 per inchudi 


and electric hight, $5 to $7.0 
iieetoneed calendar J. 
addres E. TOURJ 
Boston. 


steam 
r week. For 
int 


ormation, 
E "Director, Franklin sq., 
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ECLECTIC SERIES. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20TH: 


NEW ECLECTIC HISTORY. A Revised, Enlarged and Improved Edition of 
the Eclectic History of the United 








BARNES’ JET BLACK INK. 


THE BEST INK FOR SCHOOLS. 


The work has been re-written and muc’ 


y M. E. THALHEIMER author of Thalheimer’s Histories. 
nn, simplified to better ad 


apt it to school use; the number 


of illustrations has been nearly doubled, mcluding four full- Pros colored plates, and the entire 


text re-set in new type. 12mo, half leather, 440 pages. 


cents. 


$1.00; exchange price, 6O 


WADDY’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. The Elements of Com- 
tion and Rhetoric, with copious exércises in both Criticism and Construction. By VirGINIA 


ADDY, teacher of 
$1.00; exchange price GO cents. 


RAY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. A complete algebra to accom 
Mathematical Series, by GzorGE W. Smrru, Woodward High 
- 4. for the high school and usual college curriculum. 12mo, 358 

ge price, GO cents. 


course in Algebra, sufficien 
pages. Price, $1.00; exc 


hetoric in the Richmond, Va., High School. 


12mo, 416 pages. Price, 
y Ray’s 
hool, Cincinnati. A By. 4 


SEND FOR OUR PROPOSITION OF .EXCHANGE RATES. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & COMPANY, Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. 





NOW READY. 


EXERCISES IN GEOMETRY. 
FOR SUPPLEMENTARY AND REVIEW WORK. 


This is unif;;m with our well-known and widely circulated Number and 


Algebra Lessons. Paper, 120 pages. 


Single copies by mail, 25 cents. 





THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLY PAPERS. 


In the Students’ Series of English Classics, 


Worcester High School. 


Edited by Principal A. 8. Rox, of the 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison pe Extension, Boston, 


16 porn Place, New York. 


Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Used Exclusively in New 
trial-bottle, 


‘ork City Schools. 


Send 10 cents for 





Payson, Dunton & Scribner Pens. 


Popularly known as the 


“P. D. & S. PENS.” 


“ No. 117.” the Ideal school Pen. 


Send 10 cents for Sample Card. 





A. §. BARNES & CO., 114 & 143 William Street, NEW YORK: 





IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 





EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION. 


A Study in Social Science. By RicHMOND M. Sirs, Professor of Political Economy and Social 


Science in Columbia College. 12mo, $1.50, 


ConTENtTs.—Introduction—The Histor: 
and Population—Political Effects of Imm 
tion with American Labor—Soc 
Protecting the Emigra 
Question of Principle and of Method. 
“One of the most thoughtful and useful books 
of the new year. ‘The political and social effects 
of immigration are carefully studied.”—N.Y. Sun. 


of Em 

tion—The Economic Gain by Immigration—Competi 
ial Effects of Immigration— Assisted E 
nt—Chinese Immigration—Legislative Restriction of Immigration—The 





tion—History of Immigration—Immigration 


Emigration and immieration— 


“One of the most useful and significant studies 
in social science that have teen published in 
recent years.’”’-—Philadelphia Press. 





xs Supplied to teachers at Special Net Rates. Terms given on application. 


‘CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, NW YORK. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 





We shall publish on May 1, in the 


BRADBURY'S EATON'S 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES, | =< 


A New Primary Arithmetic, entitled, “LESSONS IN NUMBER,” 


By FRANCIS COGSWELL, A.M., Supt. of Schools, City of Cam- 


bridge, Massa. 


This new work has some admirable features peculiar 


to itself, and differing materially from any work of the kind hitherto 


published. 
arithmetics that are in use. 


It may also profitably accompany any other series of 
A copy will be sent for examination, to 


school officers and teachers, on request. 


THOMPSON, BROWN &CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Drawing Models 
and Artist.’ Materials. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 

cation ; ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRA#C'S DRAWING MODELS, 

TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 
These MODELS have been specially designed 


for the teaching of Form and Drawing in yd 


and Grammar Schools. They consist of bot 

Solids and Tablets arranged in a carefully graded 
series, are made with the greatest regard tor ac- 
curacy and beauty, and. are turrished at the 
lowest possibie prices. They have been adopted 


by the leading cities of the commit, and are abso-; 


lutely indispensable to the correct teaching of 
Form and Drawing in every stage, and especially 
at the vutset. 
For catalogue an | particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

*Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





‘153 East Tenth Street, 





Send for Specimen Pampblets of 


Les Poetes Francais du XIX me Siecle. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. 


and Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
French Publisher and Bookseller 


851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK, 
Schools furnished.—Catalogues on application, , 





The Ruskin Library. 


Bound in extra cloth, gilt head and uncut edges- 
18mo, price $1, 00 per volume. 


‘|The following Yolumes are Now Ready, viz: 


SASAME AND LILIES. 

ETHICS OF THE DUST. 

THE CROWN OF —_— OLIVE. 
QUEEN OF THE AIR 


Also, uniform with = above in size, style, and 


A SECOND. SERIES ES. 
Selections from the Work of JOHN RUSKIN. 
ited by Mrs. TurHiuL and others. 
NOW READY: 


THE TRUE AND DEAUTIFUL in _agare, 
Art, Morals, and Religion. By 
TUreaILL. 2 vols., 18mo. With beau ifal trout: 
ispieces. Extra cloth » $2.00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


NEW YORK. 
Second door west of Broadway. 


ENCLISH BOOKS. 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 
By DAvrp SAIMON. Part I., Parts of Speech; 
Pert I1., Classification and Intiexion ; Part IIT.; 
Analysis of Sentences; Part IV., History and 
Derivation. With notes for Teachers and In- 
dex. 272 pages. 12mo. 75 cents. 

“A better book, by far, than any in use in this 
country. One of the best working grammars we 
have ever seen.’’— New York Teacher.” 


Longmans’ School Composition. 

By DAVIDSALMON. Crown 8vo0, 305 pages, 80 cts. 

Contents.—I. Synthesis of Simple Sentences— 
Practice in Simple Sentences—Sentences Com- 
bined— Punctuation— Easy Narratives—Easy Es- 
says— Letters Grammar— (Typical Errors). 

I. On the Choice of Words,—(a) Slan o S- 

_— etc.—On the Arrangement of W. 

jrammar—Verbs—'The Sentence—Simile hae Met- 
aphor — Brevity — Strength — Miscellaneous Sen- 
tences to be Amended— Miscellaneous Subjects for 
Composition—Notes tor Teachers—Index. 

Prospectus and Book of Specimen Pages will be 
mailed free to any address on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 E. 16th 8t., N.Y 








Ne Reems een, Pose Sante, 
ew Towns, New way! ew 
Health, Mines, Low Rates. aN Maps = 
Ob yw 1 Root. write F. 

3 GREAT NowtHEnN 


BEATTY ORGANS 


n PI 
for Latess FB Beatty. req Eaton. AW Rogen derser 











CHARLES De SILVER & SONS 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


Sree 


Standard ec Rane Ret ‘8 American 
Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
pages o} 





fs might be learned osberwiee etanly and dligh y sora 


tn Tonchere @1 10, 
1 merican Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's School 


of Interinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 


together so much miserable Latin 
y in one .”’—MILTON. 
, Homer's Gospel of St. John, and 


: adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 





Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E.ScuppDER. With Maps and Illustrations. 


The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-wmtten Texts 
Logical Division into Periods: a Sug; ive Method: the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review; 


as well asa full set of 
Illustrations; Superior 
the best-equip: 


uestions on 
echanical Execution; 


PRICE, $1.00. 


xt and Maps; — =. Clear an 


Distinct Maps: Beautifu! 


a Low Price. A prominent teacher says — Itis 


school-book ever issued in the United States.” 
BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 & 2 Astur PLACE, NEw YORK. 364 WASHINGTON Sr., Boston. 122 & 124 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 





KINDERGARTEN 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & Cu., 


AND SCHOOL ) 
SUPPLIES 1 East 14TH STREET, 
J New York. 





mn ica SONG 


For Schools : 


L$ 3,60. doz.) 
explanations, and 138 new and selected songs tor 
general singing. This little book is being received 
with much favor. 

Kindergarten Chimes. ($1.25.) Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Good manual and tine collection. 
err wt and Primary School Songs 

(30 cts. ; $3.00 doz.) Menard. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones. ($2.00.) 
Walker and Jenks. 
Gems for Little Singers. (80 cts.; $3.00 doz.) 
Emerson and Swayne. 
Rhymes and Tunes. ($1.00.) Mrs. Osgood. 
Motion Songs. (20 cts.; $1.80doz.) Mrs. Board- 
man. 
Get them all! They are most delightful books! 
Also try the sweet little Cantatas: 
Kingdom of Mother Goose. (25 cts. ; $2.28 doz.) 
Mrs. Boardman. 
Rainbow Festival. (20 cts.; $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 
Who ie oats Cock Robin? (40 cts,; $3.60 doz.) 
Book 1, Primary, 30c. ; $3 doz 
Song | Manual Book 2; Medium, 40¢.: $4.20 * 
Book3,High,  50c.; $¢.£0‘* 
By Emerson. These are the newest and best 
books y tor teaching note reading in schools. 
Send for lists and descriptions. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Theseus instruction under ablest Masters in 
SIC, FINE ARTS, KLOCUTION LIT- 
RATUR: E, lLANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 

CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition to 


and room including 
eat and Bi Electric 
justrated 


ht, to $7.50 per week, 
For Dh fvine tei ormation. 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q.. BOSTOY. 








NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
ntend to teach in the Public S:hools of the State. 

2" Diplomas of these schools are licenses {01 
lite to teach in the Schools of the State. 

The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep 
tember. 

APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his Schoo! 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who wil! 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it ll be sent by 
—_ to the school to which the appointment is 
made. 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least | 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and pass 
av examination at the school entered in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicat that these sub- 
jects can be ~—_ in a term of 20 weeks, also 
S Bare shcaeatande teading, Writing and Spelling, 


A DIPLOMA trom a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certiticate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, = be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination 

EXPEN SE8.—There » are ro expenses for tuition 
or the use of text ks, avd fare one way is 
nded to each student spending an entire term 





of 20 w 
For r particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 
Albany......< Macts cal wma. J. LL.D. 
Brockport...... .. .. Cuas. D. Mc y, LL.B. 
aaa JAMES M. CasseTy, Pu.) 
SED ocecbaenassul James H. Hoosr, Pu.) 
BORORED sho... cccen F. B. PALMER, PH.D 
Geneseo ..... JNO. M. Mrunzg, A.M 
New Paltz a 8S. CaPEN, Pu.D 
Oneonta. . .. JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D. 
s cescce sccceete Ae SHBLDON, PH.D. 
i ttasngonnsanal THOM..B. STOWELL, Pu.D. 





National Dustless Crayon. 


ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYQN WITHOUT GREASE 
TRY IT, WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Sole $8. dor, thestaus & sth ba, | National Crayon Co., Philadelphia: 





